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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Introduction to Entomology ; or, Elements 
of the Natural History of Insects: with 
Plates. By W. Kirby, M.A., F.R. and 
L.S., &c., and William Spence, Esq., F.L.S. 
8vo. Vols. 3 and 4. London, 1826. Long- 
man and Co. 

Tue bare title of this work. is a sufficient re- 

commendation to it. The labours of its authors, 

in the two preceding volumes, have caused their 
names to be known and respected, not only in 
every part of Britain, but wheresoever the phi- 
losophy of nature is cultivated throughout the 
civilised world. The impatience with which 
the conclusion of their arduous task has so 
generally been looked for, also shews the high 
value attached to their Entomology ; and we 
need.only farther-gay, that it is now concluded 
as it was begun; or, indeed, that the last two 
volumes are, if possible, superior in scientific 
intelligence and popular details of the curious 
habits, &c. of insects, to those already so much 
admired for their excellence in both these re- 
spects. We observe with regret that the pub- 
ligation has been retarded by the ill health of 
one of its contributors, Mr. Spence, whose 
theory on instinct, in the last volume, is ex- 

, fearg replete with information, and 
Of a work so ani 

which divides- itself into so many heads, it is 
not easy, within any moderate limits, to give 
an adequate idea; but we will dip into of 
the Letters as are most likely to afford gratifica- 
tion to our readers, by developing the most 
extraordi facts connected with the history 
of these classes of the animal creation, and at 
the same time exhibit the style and manner in 
which the subject has been treated. After a 
definition of the term insect, the third volume 
proceeds to describe the several states in which 
the various tribes are found,—the egg, larva, 
pupa, and imago: it then enters upon their ex- 
ternal anatomy, defines the terms employed, 
and dissects, with great distinctness, the head, 
the trunk, and the abdomen, with their several 
parts and organs. The last, volume takes up 
their internal anatomy, and is particularly 
Curious on the subjects of insect respiration, 
citculation, digestion, secretion, reproduction, 
motion, diseases, and senses. In conclusion, 
their whole system is discussed 3 and there is an 
entomological history, a geographical distribu- 
tibn, and an appendix of much practical impor- 
tance. We shall, for the present, illustrate 
these contents by selecting a few extracts from 
the fourth volume. 

The secretions of insects are not a little re- 
markable. ‘ In general, the organs are mem- 
branous vessels that float in the blood or nu- 
tritive finid, and secrete from it a peculiar 

tance. They may be denominated ac- 
cording to their products._sidk-secretors, sa- 
liva-secretors, varnishasecretor, jelly or gluten- 


seeretor, poison-secretor, and -secretors. 
“ Silk.secretors (Serioteriah.. 
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worm belongs: but this faculty is not confined 
to these insects, but is shared by many other 
Jarve in different orders; and in one instance, 
at least, by the imago. In general, the outlet 
of the silk-secretors is at the mouth; some- 
times, however, as in the larva of Myrmeleon 
and the imago of Hydrophilus, its exit is at the 
anus. The first is the organ which in the 
silk-worm provides for us that beautiful sub- 
stance from which the animal takes its name. 
There are always two of these vessels, which 
are long floating tubes, growing slender towards 
the head of the insect, where they unite to 
form the spinneret (fusw/us), which: renders 
the silk. Their lower extremity also is com- 
monly more slender than the middle, and is 
closed at the end. These organs are usually 
very much convoluted and twisted. According 
to Ramdohr, they consist of two transparent 
membranes, between which is found a yellow 
or transparent jelly. The greater the quantity 
of silk employed by the caterpillar in the con- 
struction of its cocoon, &c., the longer are the 
silk-secretors. Those of the silk-worm are a 
foot long, while those of the larva of the goat- 
moth are little more than three inches. 

‘* Other insects spin silk with the posterior 
extremity of their body.. In the great water- 
beetle (Zipdeaphies giomen) the anus is fur- 
nished with two spinnerets, with which it 
spins its egg-pouch; these are in connexion, 
probably, with the five long and large vessels 
containing a green fluid, described by Cuvier, 
which surround the base of each branch of the 
ovaries. The larva of Myrmeleon, which also 
spins a cocoon with its anus, differs remarkably 
in this respect from other insects, since its re- 
servoir for the matter of silk is the rectum; 
this is connected with a horny tube, which the 
animal can protrude, and thus agglutinate the 
silk and grains of sand that compose its cocoon, 

“* The web of spiders is also a kind of silk, 
remarkable for its lightness and extreme te- 
nuity.. It is spun from four anal spinnerets, 
which never vary in number: two longer or- 
gans peculiar to some species have been mis- 
taken for additional ones, but -Treviranus 
affirms that they are merely a kind of anal 
feeler. Their structure, as far as known, has 
been before described. The web is secreted in 
vessels varying in form. In some (Clubiona 
atrox) they consist of two larger and two 
smaller ones, at the base of which lie many 
still more minute. The four larger vessels are 
wide in the middle, branching at top, and 
below terminating in a narrow canal leading to 
the spinnerets. Treviranus thinks the Auid 
contained in the lower minute vessels different 
from that furnished by the larger ones—but 
for what purpose-it is employed has not been 
ascertained.” 

The other secretors are described with si- 
milar care; for example— 

The “‘ scent.seoretors (Osmateria). Amongst 
other means with which insects are gifted for 
e annoyance of their foes and pursuers, are 
the powerful scents which many of them emit 
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internal organs by which these effluvia are 
secreted we possess but little information, but 
more notice has been taken of the external 
ones by which they: ate emitted, We may 
conclude in general, that the secretory organs 
are membranous sacs or vesicles, perhaps: ter- 
minating in longer or’ shorter blind fiform 
vessels, sometimes secreting a fetid fluid, and 
at others a fetid gaseous effluvium. The 
Tulide, at least Iulus and Porcellio, cover 
themselves, when alarmed, with a fluid of this 
kind, or emit one, for this faculty is not pe- 
culiar to the species noticed- by Savi. I ob- 
served early in the year, when I handled Julus 
terrestris, that it was covered with a slimy 
secretion, of a powerful scent, which stained 
my fingers of an orange colour. The spiracn- 
iéorm pores that mark the sides of the animal 
are the outlets by which this fiuid is. enritted, 
and not spiracles, as has been supposed: each 
of these orifices, as we learn from Savi, .ter- 
minates internally in a black vesicle, which is 
the reservoir of the fluid. The most remark- 
able insect for its powers of annoyance in this 
way, is one on that account called.the bom- 
bardier (Brachinus crepitans), which ~~ fire 
numerous volleys of stinking vapour at its as- 
sailants before its ammunition is exhausted. 

.* "Phe tail of this: little beetle may. be. re. 
garded as a battery mounted with two pieces 
of cannon, : which our alert bombardier” fires 
alternately without intermission till all his 
ammunition is expended. The Caradi L. in 
general have a pair of these anal scent-se- 
cretors, which discharge an acrid and caustic 
fluid, and sometimes a-volatile one. The ex- 
ternal organ of the scent-secretors in Gyrinus 
consists of two minute hairy cylindrical ‘re- 
tractile tubes, of a red colour. Numerous 
insects Of other tribes and genera emit. soents 
from their anus, and from various other parts 
of the body. ° ® ° 

““ The secretions themselves may be consi-~ 
dered under the following heads: —1. Silk, 
2. saliva, 3. varnish or gum, 4. jelly; 5. 0 
6. milk, 7. honey, 8. wax, 9. poisons and 

10. odorous fluids and vapours, and 11..lu- 
minous matter. 

“1, Silk. This valuable product of insects, 
while in the silk-secretor, assumes in the Lepi- 
doptera the appearance of a’ viscid gum, but 
the moment: it is exposed to the air it hardens 
into a silken thread. It is remarkable for the 
following qualities :—it-dries the instant it 
comes in contact with the air; it is then in- 
soluble not only in water but in the most 
active solvents, and even heat has no effect 
upon it to melt or soften it: indeed, without 
these qualities it would be of no use to us. 
As soon as it leaves the spinneret it becomes 
the thread we call silk, which being di 
through two orifices is necessarily bi 
through its whole length. This thread varies 
considerably in colour and texture, and some- 
times resembles cotton or wool rather than 
silk. ‘In spiders it is of a.much softer and 
more tender texture than that of other spin- 








ning insects; and Mr. Murray seems to have 
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silk and varnish, which it spins, not in a 
thread, but in a broad riband.” 
We pass on to (5.) Oils. ‘* Oily substances are 


sometimes prod by insects. The common 
oil-beetle (Meloe proscarabeus) when touched 
sends forth a drop of this kind of fluid, of an 

colour, from each jéint of its legs: 














of Peitis limbata, ‘observes, that 
when alive it is covered with a white powder 
resembling mould, which if rubbed off returns 
again as long as the animal lives. ° * 
‘¢ 9. Wax seems also to form a constituent 
part of some insects which are not found to 
secrete it. The yellow substance deposited in 
vessels éontaining spiders in alcohol is said to 
be a true waz, and may be obtained from these 
animals by gently heating them.” 

On the secretion of poisons and acids, the 
account is equally curious. 

“* The bite as well as the sting of many insects 
is followed by inflamed tumours, so that the 

ialisteria of some bugs, Diptera, Aptera, and 





something similar I have observed in Coccinell 
metata. Ray mentions a locust taken in 
Spain which emits a ‘yellow oleaginous fluid 
from between the claws of its fore legs; but 
the precise. nature of these substances has not 
been’ ascertained, nor whether they are secreted 
; * 


by peculiar organs. ‘ : 

7, Honey. It is certain that honey is not an 
animal secretion; yet the ine matter 
collected from the nectaries of flowers, from 
which it is derived, seems to undergo some 
alteration in the stomach ; for the consistence 
of honey is greater than that of any vegetable 
nectar, and its taste does not vary greatly, 
while that of the nectar in different plants is 
probably not the same. Reaumur also has ob- 
served, that each honey-cell in a bee-hive is 
always covered by a cream-like layer of a 
thicker consistence than the rest, which appa- 
rently serves to prevent the more liquid honey, 
which from time ' to time is introduced under it, 
from running out. Now if honey were the un- 
altered nectar of plants, it is difficult to conceive 
how this cream could be collected in proper 

roportions. The last-mentioned naturalist 
Sissies eetertained, that if bees, in a season in 
which the fields afford a ener et Sat, be 
supplied with sugar, will from this sub- 
ae al their cells bef honey, which differs 
in no from the common sort, except 
that its flavour is a little heightened: a similar 
argument may be deduced from the circum. 
stance of the imbibing the juices of fruits 
of various kinds, as they are well known to do. 
It seems therefore evident that the honey col- 
lected by bees undergoes some modification in 
their hone before it is regurgitated 
into the and eee may be regarded in 
some degree as a iar secretion. 
$ Huber says that he has ascertained, by a 
number of observations, that electricity 
8 singularly favourable to the secretion of the 
sulistance of which honey is formed by flowers; 
the bees never collect it in greater abundance, 
nor is the formation of wax ever more active, 
than when the wind is in the south, the air 
humid and warm, and a storm gathering. 

“ 8, Was generally transpires through the 
pores of the skin of those insects that produce 
it,.either partially or generally, and it is se- 
creted from honey or other saccharine sub- 
stances taken into the stomach. In the hive- 
bee it is produced partially, but in many other 
insects it-is a transudation of the body. 

‘*¢ Probably the white powder or threads that 
appear tg transpire through the skin of many 
other insects ie Of'a waxy nature. In the larva 
of a beetle described by mur, the flocoons 
are so arra@mged as to give the animal some re- 
semblance to a hedgehog, and when rubbed off 
they ar@ reproduced in twelve hours. Gyllen- 





spiders, may be regarded as producing a poison- 
ous fluid; but we know nothing of the real 
nature of it, nor of that of other venomous 
insects, except the ant—whose celebrated acid 
may be considered under the present head—the 
bee, the wasp, and the scorpion. 

‘“* Contrary to the once received doctrine that 
no acid was to be found in any animal, except 
as the effect of disease in the deatataty canal, 
many insects secrete peculiar and powerful 
ones. I have, on a former occasion, related an 
instance in which an acid of this description, 
secreted in its sialisteria, is employed by a moth 
to soften its cocoon; and Lister mentions a 
species of Judus, which produced one resembling 
that of ants; but this last is the most powerful 
of all. The fact that blue flowers, when thrown 
into an ant-hill, become tinged with red, has 
been long known ; but Mr. Fisher, of Sheffield, 
about 1670, seems to have been the first who 
ascertained that this effect is caused by an acid 
with which ants abound, and which may be 
obtained from them by distillation, or infusion 
in water. Margraff and other chemists con- 
firmed this discovery, and concluding that this 
acid was of a siodine kind, they gave it the 
name of the formic acid. This name, however, 
is now exploded; the subsequent experiments 
of Deyeux, Fourcroy, and Vanquelin, having 
ascertained that the acid of ants is not of a dis- 
tinct kind, but a mixture of the acetic and 
malic. These acids are in such considerable 
quantities, and so concentrated in these animals, 
that when a number of Formica rufa are bruised 
in a mortar, the vapour is so sharp that it is 
scarcely possible to endure it at a short distance. 
It also transpires from them, for they leave 
traces of it on the bodies which they traverse ; 
and hence, according to the experiments of Mr. 
Coleridge, the vulgar notion that ants cannot 
pass over a line of chalk, is correct ; the effer- 
vescence produced by the contact of the acid 
and alkaline being so considerable, as in some 
degree to burn their legs. The circumstance 
of much of the food of ants being of a saccharine 
nature, may account for this copious secretion 
of acid, the use of which is, probably, to defend 
themselves and their habitations from the attack 
and intrusion of their enemies: if a frog be put 
into a nest of Formica rufa that has been de- 
ranged, it will be suffocated in five minutes. 
That which they ejaculate from their anus 
when attacked, must be secreted in an iolerium ; 
but their very blood seems of an acid nature. 
It js very probable, as Dr. Thomson has ob- 
served, that acids may be obtained from many 
other insects, and that they are various modifi- 
cations of the acetic. ° ° be 

* The poison of bees and wasps, as to its 
chemical qualities, is a transparent fluid, at first 
sweet to the taste, but immediately afterwards 
hot and acrid, like the milky juice of the spurge ; 


This | soluble in water, but not in alcohol; and sepa- 


rable from the former in the state of white 





powder, when the latter is added, giving a light 


Le 
red tinge to paper stained with vegetable blue; 
and when dry and chewed, appearing tenacious, 
gummy, and elastic. This last property, as 
well as solubility in water, and not in alcohol, 
is common also to the’poison of the viper, which, 
however, differs in being tasteless, and not 
affecting vegetable blues. From hence Fontana 
concludes that this fluid is united with an acid, 
but in a very small proportion, and not with an 
alkali. The venom of bees is extremely active; 
a grain in weight, it is conjectured, would kil] 
a pigeon in a few seconds. It is remarkable, 
however, that while in some constitutions the 
sting of a single bee or wasp is sufficient some. 
times to induce alarming symptoms, in others, 
numerous punctures will produce little or no 
pain or inflammation. That this fluid, and not 
the puncture of the sting, is the sole cause of 
the inflammation that usually follows the wound 
inflicted by one of these animals, is proved by 
the facts, that if it be introduced into one made 
by a needle, the same effect ensues; and that 
when the whole contents of the poison-bag have 
been exhausted by the insect’s stinging three 
or four times in succession, its weapon then 
becomes harmless. 

‘¢ ‘The venom of scorpions, though much more 
potent, probably resembles that of bees.” 

By these extracts we have but poorly illus. 
trated a single chapter of this work, so full is 
it (as we have mentioned) of intelligence, and 
so delightfully does it combine the instructions 
of science with what may be deemed pleasant 
reading. Wecan hardly say more in its favour; 
yet we ought to add, that it occasionally lifts up 
a moral voice, at once honourable to its authors, 
and appropriate to that study which teaches 
man to * look through Nature up to Nature’s 
God.” 








Epistles toa Friend in Town ; Golconda’s Fite, 
§c. By Chandos Leigh. 12mo. pp. 259. 
London, 1826. Colburn. 

THERE is a species of poetry which may be 

called reflective, in contradistinction to the titles 

of moral, metaphiysical, romantic, &c. given by 
those who would fain reduce poetry to system, 
and class its varieties after the fashion of birds, 
beasts, and fishes ; assigning to each its place, 
without considering how often poetry is written 
with neither why nor wherefore, object nor 
aim ; written as we shed tears, from the neces- 
sity of relieving the heart of its overpowering 
thoughts. However, we are unwilling to be 
behind the rest of the world, and we stake our 
critical acumen on the appropriateness of the 
term reflective poetry to the volume now before 
us. Written apparently in that quiet retire- 
ment which has beén the theme of every poet 
since Horace wrote of his ‘* Blandusian foun- 
tain,” and his “ pine-sheltered villa,” and 

Virgil gave so eloquent ‘a picture of country 

happiness, down to Swift’s 

** I have often wish’d that I had clear, 

For life, five hundred pounds a year,” &c. 
These poems seem imbued with the calm, 
meditative spirit which blends love of nature 
and of learned love in a naturally fine and ele- 
gant mind ; touched too with a keen perception 
of the ridiculous, and disgust of the contemp- 
tible, and a knowledge of life’s busier scenes— 
now full of matter for serious thought. We 
quote the exemplary lines, both for their merit, 
and as indicating the writer’s turn :— 

«« This day, that shone most glorious from its birth, 

Is like a glimpse of heaven as caught from earch. 

Here oft silence have we loved to gaze 

On sylvan wonders, far above our praise. 

Our thoughts are fresh, as is the early dew, 


In our life’s morn; oh! were they always neW, 
Earth would be Paradise; but soon they lose 





Their freshness, and grow stale by frequent use, 
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‘Those varied fancies, that when we are young 
Please us, remain through want of art unsung ; 
When art might teach us duly to express 

Their charms, alas ! we feel and know them less. 
The noblest landscape that e’er bless’d the sight, 


Day after day beheld, scarce gives delight. 
That which we now mis-name a trjfling toy, 
Once kindled in our hearts a flame of joy ! 

As the sky’s brilliant hues at close of day 

Melt down into an undistinguish’d gray ; 

Thus the changed mind (its lively colours past) 
Wears the dull livery of the world. at last. 
* * 


Yet better this, than an o’eracted zeal 

For rural beauties which you do not feel. 

Urbanus is in raptures when he sees, 

Since rudeness is a crime, his patron’s trees ; 

Urbanus deems not what he sees divine, 

But ’tis polite to shout at times, ‘ How fine!’ 

This feign’d enthusiast with his words may cheat 

The vain oppressor of a country seat ; 

But has Urbanus view’d the clouds that flush 

Around a summer’s sky, the morning’s blush ; 

And felt, when quite alone, the deep, deep sense 

Of beauty inexpress'd, not less intense, 

When ‘ail sensations of delight are thrown 

Into a heavenward gratitude alone ? 

Pleasures like these are passionless, and give 

A lesson to us for what ends we live. 

They shew the soul’s high origin, though worn 

By care, and oh! predict that glorious morn, 
hen life, and light, and love, the trinal beam, 

Shall flow upon the good in endless stream. 

A lute, a gentle voice, or summer skies, 

All in their turn wake kindred sympathies ; 

Though few, like Sylvius, love to waste their hours 

Courting romantic thoughts in ——_— bow’rs, 

Till, loathing social duties, he misdeems 

Himself a spirit in the world of dreams,— 

Yet will meek aes to the coldest heart 

A sober glow of happiness impart ; 

Sweet promise this of pleasures yet to come, 

Shewing that earth is not our oer home, 

This nature teaches to that being call’d 

* Man of the world,’ or man by art enthrall’d, 

With the thin gloss of fashion smoothing o’er 

His real character, like thousands more! 

So mild, his manners are to all the same; 

Stranger or friend alike attention claim.” 


We take the following stanzas from the poems 
written in early youth, as the only specimen 
of their kind :— 


** Doom’d thus to worship thee in vain, 
1 mourn in sooth my rigid lot; 
Yet happier in this secret pain, 
Than if thy beauty was forgot. 
« The sigh to memory gives a force, 
That brings before me all thy charms— 
Of grief and joy alike the source, 
Of rapture, or of fond alarms. 
*« The smile,—for often will the smile 
Chase the sad shades of a away, 
That darken o’er the brows awhile, 
As clouds o’ercast an April day— 
« The smile reanimates my heart; 
Remembrance gives its welcome aid,— 
Tlien mine, and mine alone, thou art; 
But soon the phantom-pleasures fade ! 
« The smile is fled—the sudden beam 
That o’er the past so brightly shone, 
Now fades away; the fainter gleam 
Of promised happiness is gone. 
“ O would Futurity unveil 
What must be, to my mental eye ! 
My spirit then might cease to quail, 
/hen hopes and fears for ever die. 
** Again to meet thee; then to love 
‘ith all the zest surprise can bring ; 
Again to find my absent dove, 
Again. to hear my siren sing— 
* This will I hope; ™ self-deceiving, 
Like younglings laughing o’er the bowl, 
That Pleasure is their friend believing— 
Thus hope intoxicates the soul. 
** Still is dear reseinblance mine ; 
How mild, how eloquent that look ! 
Those eyes, like twin-stars, seem to shine: 
I yet possess thee—though forsook ;— 
** Forsook by her who loved me more, 
As once | thought, than words can tell. 
In Spenser’s verse we learn’d love's lore, 
nd thou, dear, wert my Florimel. 
** This cheat of fancy long beguiled 
Our winter nights, our summer days; 
And Spenser’s gentle spirit smiled 
To hear two lovers hymn his praise. 
** And then Cleopolis, on earth 
Inimitable, oft we sought ; 
And oft —— valour’s worth, 
As knights with savage giants fought.— 
Ld ee ced my care-worn mind 
ts must now engage | 
Mine own dear love T cannot find ; 
Can fabled loves my grief assuage ?” 


Having noticed the first edition of Mr. Leigh’s 
Poems, of which this is an enlarged edition, we 
quote nothing more; but, upon the above 
grounds, recommend the volume to those who 
can enter into the poet’s love of nature’s loveli- 
ness, and his grave and severe philosophy. 
There is in it enough both for interest and 
meditation. 








The Dutch Salmagundi of M. Paul Van He- 
mert. Translated by Lewis Jackson, Author 
of an Introduction to French Poetry, &c. 
Post 8vo. pp. 114. London, 1826. Effing- 
ham Wilson, and G. Symmons. 

A RATHER trifling preface introduces us to 

this agreeable mélange, which reflects credit 

upon the polite literature of Holland, and is 
well rendered by the translator. It appears to 
be a selection from the Lectuur by het ontbyt 
en de thetafel—Reading for the breakfast and 
tea-table; and very pleasant reading it is. 

The mixture of grave and gay is apportioned 

with good sense and sound discretion. We 

extract, from about thirty subjects, the fol- 
lowing as specimens:— 
“ The Stepmother. A Chinese Tale. , 

“In the reign of Sweng-Vang, the guards 
of a castle found a man lying in a field, who 
appeared but recently to have been murdered. 
At a little distance they found two brothers, 
whom they took into custody, as the probable 
murderers. As, however, the deceased had but 
one wound, which consequently gave cause to 
surmise but ove perpetrator, the question arose, 
which of the two had done the deed ? Neither 
of the brothers would accuse the other, each of 
them declaring that he, and not his brother, 
was the assassin. The case was brought before 
the king. 

“¢ To grant life to both,’ said the king, 
* would be to shew mercy to one murderer ; to 
have both executed, where only one can be 
guilty, would be cruel, and against the law. 
Well, then! let the mother of those men be 
called, and let her opinion decide their fate ; 
for she will know her children best.’ 

** So said, so done. The mother was in- 
formed of the king’s command. ‘ If,’ said the 
poor woman, bursting into a flood of tears, ‘ if 
I am then compelled to choose—let the eldest 
live !” 

“The king expressed his great surprise, 
that the mother should have chosen the 
younger, for the younger children are gene- 
rally cherished the most by mothers. ‘ Yes,’ 
said she, * he whose life I now save, is not the 
offspring of my own body, but a son of my late 
husband by his first marriage. I have solemnly 
promised his father, always to treat him as my 
own child, and until now I have always kept 
my word. I should now break that promise, 
were I, from maternal tenderness, to save the 
life of my youngest son, to the detriment of the 
elder. I feel what this sacrifice costs my 
heart’ Cries and sobs here choked her ut- 
terance.—The king pardoned them both. 

“© The Syrian Woman. 

“ King Louis 1X., during his unfortunate 
crusade, while remaining at Acre in Syria, sent 
an embassy to the Sultan of Damascus. Bro- 
ther Yves, a Jacobin monk, was at the head of 
it, and related, on his return, (according to 
Joinville’s report) wonderful things respecting 
his journey, of which the following is one. 

“ In a desert, says he, I met an old woman 
of small stature. In one hand she held a 
pitcher full of water, in the other a chafing- 
dish with red-hot coals. Quick as lightning 
she hastened past me. I turned quickly round 





and called to her, * Woman! what are you 


going to do with those coals and that water?” 
* What am I going to do,’ said she, ‘ with the 
coals? I intend to set fire to Paradise, and 
with the water to extinguish the flames of 
heW!’ ‘ But why so bold a deed?’ cried I. 
‘In order,’ replied she, ‘ that man may no 
longer do good for the sake of reward alone, 
nor refrain from evil for fear of punishment.’ 
“* Rats in the Statue, 

‘¢ ¢ What is most to be dreaded in a state ?? 
demanded Hoan Kong of his minister Koang 
Tschong. ‘ Prince,’ replied he, ‘ according to 
my idea, nothing is more to be dreaded than 
that which is called ‘ Rats in the Statue.’ ’ 
Hoan Kong did not understand this metaphor, 
and Koang Tschong explained it to him in the 
following manner :—‘ You know, prince, that 
in many places, statues are erected in honour 
of the tutelar saint of the place; these wooden 
images are hollow within, and painted without. 
Now, by some chance or other, a rat had. pene- 
trated into such a statue, and nothing could be 
thought of or devised to drive it thence. To 
set fire to it, they did not dare, fearful that the 
wood would catch; neither did they dare to 
place the image in water, lest the colours might 
thereby be effaced. Thus the rat remained 
protected, through the respect they had for the 
image.’ 

*** And who are those rats in the state ?” 
asked Hoan Kong. ‘ They are,’ said he, 
* people who possess neither virtue nor merit, 
and yet share the favours of their prince; these 
are the ‘ Rats in the Statue.’ *” 

Another Chinese Tale. 

“ Kin-Tsong, king of Tsi, had a beautiful 
horse, which was a particular favourite of his. 
Through some neglect of the groom, the horse 
died; on which account the king became so 
enraged, that he took up a lance and was going 
to run him through with it. Fortunately Iyan 
Tse was present at the moment, and addressed 
the king as follows:—‘ Prince! there was but 
little wanting, and this man would have died 
without knowing the magnitude of his crime.’ 
* Well,’ said the king, ‘ convince him first.’ 

** Tyan took the lance, and turning towards 
the criminal, said—‘ Child of misfortune! pay 
attention, while I relate to you the extent of 
your crime. First, you are the cause of the 
death of the horse, which the king had in. 
trusted to your care; for this reason you must 
die. Secondly, you are the cause that his 
majesty, on account of a horse, has put him. 
self into such a passion, that he was going, 
with his own hand, to kill you. Do you con- 
ceive that this new crime is greater than the 
former ?—Thirdly, and lastly, it will be 
known throughout the kingdom, and to our 
neighbours, that our lord the king, on account 
of a horse, did, with his own hands, kill a fel- 
low-creature, whereby he, without doubt, will 
lose his good name. See, child of misfortune ! 
this is your greatest crime; and what dreadful 
consequences result from your negleet. Do 
you now fully comprehend-what you have been 
doing?’ ‘ Let him go,* cried the king; ‘I 
forgive him !” 

“ Infallibility of the Pope. 

“ Notwithstanding the literary fame which 
the Abbot Galiani possessed;.he was Ang it fre. 
quently happens in the —— world) a man 
of no ee fortune. He had long cherished a 
desire to better his circumstances, which was 
at last, through the following circumstances, 
gratified. 

“ Pope Benedict XIV. had charged him with 
the examination of some natural curiosities of 
Mount Vesuvius, This commission the abbot 





fulfilled to the pope’s satisfaction. He sent the 
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holy father a box full of minerals and stones, 
which he accompanied by a letter, headed with 
tt: known words of the gospel, ‘ Command 
that *hese stones be made bread.’ The pope 
understood the abbot. ‘* You do well,’ (he 
wrote to him,) ¢ that you do not doubt my in- 
fallibility as the head of the church. It also 
belongs to me, before all others, to explain the 
text of holy writ, and I never did so with 
greater satisfaction than at the present mo- 
ment.’ As a proof that the pope had rightly 
comprehended the meaning of the abbot, he 
preferred him to a considerable living.” 

But, perhaps, the most interesting to our 
readers will be the literary story with which 
we conclude. 

“* The Doctor against his Will. 

“ The comedy of Moliére, le Médecin malgré 
lui, is pretty generally known; but it is less 
known, that this excellent poet has taken the 
plot of that humorous piece from a history 
related by a certain German writer, Adam 
Olearius. This Olearius published, in 1647, 
his ‘ Scientific Journey to Moscow and Persia;’ 
which history, being translated into French as 
early as the year 1656, by the celebrated 
Wickefort, might have been read by Moliére, 
before the Médecin malgré lui was, for the 
first time, brought upon the stage in 1666. 

“ The history in question is briefly as fol- 
lows:—The grand duke Boris Gudenow, who 
reigned during the years 1597 and 1605, was, 
according to the relation of Olearius, very much 
afflicted with the gout. At a certain period, 
when he suffered very severe pains, he caused 
it publicly to be proclaimed at Moscow, that he 
would reward with extraordinary favour and 

t riches the man, whoever he might be, 
that would relieve him from those pains. 

‘¢ It seems that no one voluntarily appeared 
to earn the favour of the Grand Duke: and, 
indeed, no wonder, for a doctor had his whole 
existence at stake in those times, in Russia, if 
his cure failed upon some high or noble patient ; 
and Gudenow was in the habit of making the 
surgeon, as if he considered the latter as abso- 
lute master of nature, responsible for the result 
of his art. 

*¢ The wife of a certain bojaar, or councillor 
of the cabinet, who received very harsh treat- 
ment from her husband, took the advantage of 
this public edict of the grand duke, to revenge 
herself, in a cunning manner, on her cruel 
husband. She,: therefore, had the duke in- 
formed that her husband possessed an infallible 
remedy for the gout, but that he was not suf- 
ficiently humane to impart it. 

“The bojaar was immediately sent for to 
court, and strictly examined; the lattek de- 
clared by all that was holy, that he was-un- 
acquainted with any such remedy, and had 
not the slightest knowledge.of medicine. But 
oaths would not avail him ; Gudenow had him 
severely whipped and confined. When, shortly 
after, he was again. examined, he repeated the 
same declarations, adding, that this trick was 
probably played upon him by his wife; the 
duke had him whipped a second time, but more 
severely, and threatened him with death, if he 
did not speedily relieve him from pain. Seized 
with terror, the bojaar was now entirely at a 
loss what to be at. He promised to do his 
best, but requested a few days, in order to have 
the n drugs gathered. Having, with 
great difficulty, had his request granted, he 
sent to Ozirbak, two days’ journey from Mos- 
cow, in order to get thence all sorts of drugs 
which were to be had there. He sent for a 
cart-load of them, mixed them all together, 
and prepared herewith a bath for the duke, in 


the hope of his blind cure proving successful. 
Gudenow, after having used the bath, really | 
found some relief, and the bojaar had his life | 
spared him. Nevertheless, because he had | 
known such an art, denied his knowledge of it, 
and refused his assistance to the grand duke, 
the latter had him again thoroughly whipped, 
and after being entirely recovered, he gave 
him a new dress, two hundred rubles, and 
eighteen slaves, by way of a present. In addi- 
tion to this, he seriously admonished the doc- 
tor never to be revenged on his wife. It is 
said that the bojaar, after this occurrence, 
lived. many years in peace and happiness with 
his spouse.” 

Among’ the serious papers, the account of 





Don Carlos’s tragical end, and remarks on mis- 
sionaries, are well worthy of attention ; and, 
altogether, we have derived more satisfaction 
from this slight volume than from many of 
much higher pretensions. 





Memoirs of Madame de Genlis. Vols. 7 and 8. 
Colburn. 

Tue present volumes of the Memoirsof Madame 
de Genlis, which conclude the work, are not 
far different from those we have already pre- 
sented to the notice of our readers. The period 
they embrace is limited, as they relate chiefly 
to the events of the author’s life which have oc- 
curred within the last three years ; and most of 
the persons who figure in her pages are still 
alive. Among the friends whose characters and 
conversation she describes, the most remarkable 
are M. de Chateaubriand, the well-known 
writer and statesman; Denon, the famous 
traveller and connoisseur ; Lamartine, the poet; 
the illustrious naturalist, Lacepede; Fievée, 
the political writer ; the Dutchess of Duras, the 
author of ** Ourika” and * Edouard ;’’ and the 
once polar-star of the Parisian beau-monde, 
Madame Recamier. ‘We find fewer strictures 
upon the changes of manners, the variations of 
fashion and of literature, and the character of 
literary men, than in former portions of the 
work ; but those which are given, particularly 
at the end of the eighth volume, are in her accus- 
tomed style of severe and pointed criticism— 
keen and lively discrimination. In fact, critical 
sagacity is one of the more prominent qualities 
of Madame de Genlis’ mind; and when not 
warped by her moral indignation against the 
philosophical party, or her too easy admiration 
of the writers of her own sect in politics and 
religion, her remarks are generally correct, 
often excellent in thought, and almost always 
admirable in diction. The following is the 
conclusion of some strictures on the famous 
Madame de Stiiel :— 

‘* My friend, Madame Juliana, a most worthy 
and agreeable lady, lent me the posthumous 
work of Madame de Stiel, entitled ‘ Ten Years 
of Evile,’ but I was very little pleased with 
the perusal. It is both frivolous and pedantic 
at the same time; it has been said of the 
author, that when she wrote she changed her 
sex; but, in this case, it seems to me that 
there was no change, for she merely caricatured 
the character. In her political writings she 
displays an excess of petty vanity, which a man 
of talent would never have shewn. I cannot 
possibly conceive the great importance she at- 
taches to the visits she received, the praises 
that were given her, or the parties she collected 
at her house; and an exile that merely re- 
strained her from residing in Paris, she calls an 
unparalleled and barbarous persecution; she 
displays the utmost violence of despair, because 
she was prevented from receiving freely fo- 





siders herself the most unfortunate of women, 
because: she is forced to‘settle in her own coun. 
try, to reside there at a fine chateau alo 

with her children, with a husband of her own 
choice (M. Rocca), and two or three intimate 
friends; in short, in the enjoyment of a large 
fortune, which gave her the means of doing so 
much good upon her estate! It is not easy 
for those who have been proscribed, fugi. 
tives, plundered of every thing, and who have 
passed in this situation ten or twelve years in 
foreign countries, to feel much pity in perusing 
Madame de Stiel’s ‘ Ten Years’ Evile.’ She 
complains in one of her works of being con. 
demned to celebrity, and in the present one she 
is in despair, because she cannot enjoy her 
celebrity. She constantly speaks of her talent, 
of her successes; she quotes a number of re. 


| partees, often very witty ones, which she made 


on various occasions :—she shews in this produc. 
tion, in short, a degree of vanity which a very 
little reflection would doubtless have induced 
her to conceal. The work is not well written, 
for it is full of phrases in very vulgar taste,— 
for humour was not her talent. 

** As Madame de Stiiel attached so much im- 
portance to flattery and celebrity, she was right 
in sincerely regretting the. visits she received 
from foreigners, the power of giving them fine 
dinners, and of assembling in her house literary 
characters, and the journalists of her own party. 
If she had lived more secluded, she would have 
written better works ; but she would have been 
praised infinitely less.” 

Every one knows that marriage in France is 
a partnership of funds, not of affections ; that 
the parents, relations, or friends negotiate the 
business as. they would negotiate the purchase 
of an estate, and after ascertaining the titles, 
dot, and other essentials (the parties to be mar-’ 
ried are altogether out of the question, comme 
de raison), they at last strike the bargain, that 
is, sign the contract,on which occasion Monsieur 
le notaire receives some bagsful of gold from 
the lady’s father or guardian, for the use of the 
disinterested bridegroom ! But we must attend 
to Madame de Genlis’ account of a transaction 
of this kind, which she was engaged to nego- 
tiate :— 

‘* T had been for a long time reflecting in my 
own mind how to bring about a fortunate mar- 
riage for him, when Madame Moreau came one 
day to express the desire she felt from M. de 
Custine’s excellent character to give him the 
hand of her daughter, and desired me to sound * 
him on the subject. I am not in general fond 
of interfering in this kind of negotiation, but 
Madame Moreau pressed me so strongly that 
I consented. I spoke to M. de Custine in a 
careless indifferent way about the matter, and 
advised him to get introduced at the Marechale’s, 
which he did two days after. He came away 
delighted with Mademoiselle Moreau, whom he 
thought exceedingly charming, which she is 
in reality. He fell violently in love with her, 
and asked her hand; he received the highest 
hopes ; his fortune, birth, person, and character 
were all perfectly suitable. But at the moment 
every thing seemed verging to a happy conclu- 
sion, an insurmountable obstacle arose. Madame 
Moreau was determined on not separating from 
her daughter, and declared she would have the 
new-married couple to reside in her house ; but 
as Madame de Custine had the same intention, 
the whole arrangement was broken off. This 
melancholy conclusion was exceedingly painful 
to me, because it violently affected M. de Cus- 
tine, who was passionately in love ; but filial 
affection conquered his love and the interest 





reigners and unknown individuals; she con- 


of his future happiness,—a sacrifice the more 
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worthy of notice, as he was then thirty years 
of age, and enjoyed an independent fortune. 
But as I have already said, another good mar- 
riage consoled him at length ; he married Made- 
moiselle de Courteaumer, a very worthy young 
lady, who had received a most excellent educa- 
tion; he took her immediately to his estate of 


Fervaquet.”” 


It was not to be expected that a lady who 


had made such a distinguished figure amidst 
the refined taste and manners of the Bourbon 
court before the revolution, should see with 
much good-will or toleration the affected rude- 
ness and freedom of the republican era, the gor- 
geous splendour and arrogant pretensions of the 
imperial satellites, or the more unceremonious 
habits of the soi-disant constitutional regime. 
We accordingly find our author, in various 
parts of these Memoirs, lamenting over the 
decay of taste and elegance, the nullity of 
modern conversation, the pompous pretensions 
to political knowledge, and the ridiculous man- 
ners of the parvenus of the present day—the 
wpstart men of the world. The following sa- 
tirical sketch is well worthy of her discriminat- 
ing pen :— 

“ If twelve or fifteen persons meet together, 
those who are reckoned most clever and intelli- 
gent (that is,.when politics are not discussed) 
begin telling satirical or ludicrous stories, which 
are applauded with such noisy bursts of laugh- 
ter, that I always shudder with alarm at the 
close of a tale. The best retailers of anecdote 
are those who employ grimace and vehement 
gesticulation. As to conversation, there is 
none—nobody knows what it is. There is one 
practice to which I shall never become accus- 
tomed—I mean the bold, careless manner with 
which gentlemen enter and leave a drawing- 
room, and the disagreeable scenes one is obliged 
to suffer at their arrival and departure ; they 
absolutely burst in upon you to wish you good 
day, or to bid you adieu. I have been seeking 
for the reason of this singular custom, and 
think I have found it: a great many people 
now known ini society were not accustomed be- 
fore the Revolution tocome so far as the drawing- 
room ; when they were admitted, they thought 
that it was indispensably necessary for them to 
avoid an awkward, embarrassed look on enter- 
ing and taking their seats, so they assumed a 
manly courage, and hence arose that impetu- 
osity of manner, that air of boldness and as- 
surance, which have been almost generally 
adopted even by those persons who may see 
themselves in good company without wondering 
at the circumstance.” 

It would be improper to omit the author’s 
opinion of a late celebrated French writer, the 
relation of Marmontel, and the dean of French 
literature—the Abbé Morellet. It is well known 
that this voluminous author was better known 
from his connexion with the writers of the 
Encyclopédie, than from the excellence of his 
own works; but it is this very connexion that 
exposes him to the merciless notice of Madame 
de Genlis, for she is far from painting him en 
beau :— 

“* The following is my opinion of the Memoirs 
of the Abbé Morellet, in two volumes 8vo. My 
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with my usual frankness, that these Memoirs 
are a wretched and silly work. The author 
informs us, that he was born in 17173 that his 
father was a stationer at Lyons, in a very small 
way of business; the author was the eldest of 
fourteen children; he admits that his father 
was unable to give him any education, but he 
entered the college of the Jesuits, where he 
pursued the same studies as the other scholars, 
gratuitously, it would appear; he does not say 
so, but it is extremely probable. In return for 
this kindness, he pretends that he was beat 
regularly every Saturday, for the example and 
instruction af the rest. ‘This is certainly a 
charming piece of calumny. Let us remark, in 
the meanwhile, that the philosophers did not 
boast much of their gratitude: Rousseau, as is 
well known, was very ungrateful towards his 
benefactors ; he admits it himself, in his abomi- 
nable Confessions. Voltaire was educated by 
the Jesuits, and says in his works, that a man 
must be a monster not to love those who gave 
him his education, and yet he persecuted the 
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the profane acts of that period, of, the im- 
pieties committed, and the persecutions exer- 
cised against the conscientious part of the 
priests; but he is dreadfully angry that their 
livings should have been taken from them ; 
this was, according to him, a crying, an into- 
lerable piece of injustice. .. .. They took his 
priory away from him.” 

The routs and crowded assemblies of London 
fashionable life are becoming naturalised in 
the French capital, to the discomfiture of the 
ancient graces and bienseances, and to the no 
small discomfort of our authoress, who draws 
the following contrast of the manners of her 
youthful period with the degenerate habits of 
modern days :— 

** Ah! the happy time when company assem-~- 
bled in a drawing-room, and thought of nothing 
but pleasing and amusing each other !—when 
they could not, without being excessively pe- 
dantic, have the pretension of displaying pro- 
found knowledge of government affairs—where 
the company possessed gaiety aud graceful 


Jesuits during his whole life. He tried in vain | manners, and all that portion of frivolity that 
to get them driven out of the states of the king| renders one pleasing, which reposes in the 
of Prussia. D’Alembert, a bastard foundling, | evening from the occupations of the day, and 
was found on the steps of the church of Saint] from the fatigue of business! At the present 
Roch; clergymen took him in, and brought |day, men are not more serious in their habits, 
him up; to their charity he was indebted for| more faithful in their friendships, or more 
life and education, yet he never ceased declaim- | prudent in their conduct ; but they think them~ 
ing against priests and religion, and calumni-| selves profound because they are heavy ; sensis 
ating them both. Robespierre, a famous phi-| ble, because they are grave ; and when they 
losopher, was indebted for his education to a|are uniformly tiresome, how they esteem each 
charitable bishop. The female philosopher, | other, and reckon themselves the models of 
Mademoiselle d’Espinasse, shewed the blackest | prudence and wisdom! What is that crowded 
ingratitude to her benefactress, Madame du| drawing-room, surrounded by tumultuous can- 
Deffant. The Abbé Morellet is not a whit |didates for admission, where every one presses 
more grateful to his protectors and first teachers; | on his neighbour, and is forced to stand upright, 
he admits in his Memoirs, that he, and all the| where even the ladies cannot find a seat? . . - 


rest of the philosophers, openly attacked the 
government, and that it formed one of their 
greatest pleasures at every party. He is very 
seriously angry at M. de Pompignan, because, 
in his discourse upon being received as a member 
of the French Academy, he had the audacity to 
speak against modern philosophy ; he says, that 
after this assault, Voltaire fulminated number- 
less pamphlets against him, and that he, the 
Abbé Morellet, wrote his Si et Pourquoi 
against the same individual; he adds, that he 
kept up @ running fire in his little libels, the 
recollection of which pleases him so highly. 
We are told at every line, that M. de Pompig- 
nan is a fool, a cheat, and a hypocrite. Thus 
they treated a most virtuous character, a man 
of the most excellent disposition, the author of 
very beautiful poeras, of several works full of 
learning and amuse:nent, and the writer of the 
tragedy of Dido, t'aat has so properly remained 
upon the stage. The Abbé is rather embar- 
rassed while Syeaking of his infamous libel 
against Paliss ot, in which the Princess de 
Robeck was so slandered; she read this pro- 
duction, be ing in ill health at the time, and 
this insult ., by its notoriety, embittered her life, 
and hast ened her death; these are facts which 
he can” jo¢ deny. M. Morellet says, that he is 
not W ithout remorse for this sin. This jocular 
ton’ .is no great proof of it, and the malignity 
W’ 4s the more atrocious, that he had no cause 





opinion on this subject will not be open to sus- 
Picion, for the author never wrote a single line 
against me; and so far was he from being r 

enemy, that he always pretended that he he d 
great inclination for me; he even said t! 
Was a dangerous antagonist of philosopl 
thought (as M. Suard has mentione 
writings) that I had great talents 
but was, however, very inquisit’ 
favourable opinions will not preve 
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‘ of complaint to allege against Palissot or Ma- 
dame de Robeck; he did not even know the 


thought it a@ very good 
philosophy! * 
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latter. He says farther, that the persons to | sion hemi a 

whom he confided the secret of this libel were | ‘* but two of a trade,” &c. 

D’Alembert and M. Turgot, and that they 

thing. Such is modern 
+ * 


The talents of the lady of the house are praised, 
but of what use are they to her? She can 
neither speak nor hear—one cannot come near 
her. A wax figure, placed in an arm-chair, 
would do the honours of such a party as well 
as herself. She is condemned to remain there 
till three o’clock in the morning, and will go to 
bed without having it in her power to see half 
of the company she has received... . This is 
an assembly & Anglaise! It must be admitted, 
that the parties a la Frangaise, formerly seen 
at the Palais-Royal, at the Palais-Bourbon, at 
the Temple, at Madame de Montesson’s, at the 
Marechale de Luxembourg’s, at the Princess of 
Beauveau’s, at Madame de Boufflers’, at Ma- 
dame de Puisieux’s, and many others, were 
somewhat better than all this ——.” : 

Though Madame de Genlis is exceedingly 
dissatisfied with the habits of the present day, 
she admits that a change had already taken 
place in soviety some years before the Revolu- 
tion, and thatevery thing in literature, politics, 
and religion, announced that memorable cata- 
strophe that was to sweep off at one fell blast 
the benefits of literature, the charms of society, 
the consolations of religion, as well as the innu- 
merable errors and abuses: which time and 
tyranny had accumulated upon the French 
nation and monarchy. 

If the author of the following bon-mot be 
the renowned diplomatist who discovered: that 
‘speech was given to man to conceal his 
thoughts,” we rather think that on this occa- 
he might have made use of his own maxim ; 





“ M. de * * * is universally considered to be 
a man who never does any thing but from some 
secret motive of ambition: he had been dan. 


“‘M. Morellet then relates some rather |gerously ill when the Prince de T————. saw 
amusing Jacobin anecdotes of the reign of|him in the Chamber of Peers for the first time 
terror; as a Deist, he feels no indignation at| since his illness; 


the moment he saw him, he 
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was struck with the alteration that had taken 

lace: * How thin and old-looking he is!” said 
ry * What interest has he in being so? . . . 
This is‘one of those sayings that are worthy of 
being recorded, for they are descriptive of the 
whole features of a character, and illustrate the 
manners of an ps 

With this we conclude. 





Eustace Fitz-Richard ; a Tale of the Baron’s 
Wars. 4 vols. By the Author of the Bandit 
Chief. London, 1826. Newman and Co. 

A TALE befitting its title, containing battle, 

murder, and sudden death; a due proportion 

of fair ladies and brave knights; of perils by 
land, and perils by water; wounds from bright 
lances, and still brighter eyes; pageants, pri- 
sons, ambuscades, escapes, treachery, and 
truth; and altogether brought into action with 
an originality and interest not often belonging 
to works of this calibre. Eustace Fitz-Richard 
besides deserves considerable praise for having 
caught, and for portraying ably, much of the 
romantic spirit of his times. To give evidence 
of this, we cannot do better than quote a scene 
in which the earl of Leicester acts a conspi- 
cuous part. We should premise that Richard 

Fitz-Richard, a first-rate citizen, has assembled 

round his board some of the earl’s staunchest 

opponents. 

** At this moment a trumpet in the front 
court sounded. All were in an instant silent, 
and in the next a servant h ing in, an- 
nounced—‘ The earl of Leicester.’ Every eye 
‘was turned to the doorway ; a bustle was heard 
in the outer hall, and thrice was repeated— 
* The earl. of Leicester!’ Montfort entered, 
and all the company rose. 

*¢ In person, Simon Montfort was of a ma- 
jestic figure and noble presence. His dark 
flowing locks, parted in the centre, were yet 


ungrizzled by time; his complexion swarthy, 
his features regular, and the expression of his 
countenance elevated. There might be traced 
in the curl of his lip, beneath his dark mus- 
taches, a proud, if not a scornful expression ; 
but when he smiled, there was witchery in its 


sweetness, From his attire it was evident he 
placed the most perfect confidence in his per- 
sonal safety in the city; for although he had 
that morning entered it at the head of the 
baron’s army, he had completely laid aside the 

y of steel in which he had then been clad. 
He now wore a tunic of crimson silk, flowing 
to the ground, and the sleeves of which were 
confined at the wrists with bracelets of gold, 
studded with precious stones, as was a collar of 
gold round his throat. A surcoat, without 
sleeves, of violet-coloured silk, was superbly 
embroidered. with gold. The surcoat was 
girded round the loins with a Persian baldrick 
of crimson velvet: the scabbard of the cimeter 
he wore, and.of a poinard which was sheathed 
beside it, were, like the belt, richly em- 
broidered and decorated with jewels. His 
boots, of red velvet, were wide and short in 
the leg, and with that preposterous length of 
toe, originally intended, by its downwards 
curve, as a security to the hold of the foot in 
the stirrup, and, which Anna Comines describes 
as disabling a, dismounted knight from walk- 
ing; but it now inclined upwards, although it 
was not until the still more foppish days of 
Richard the Second, that the A toe was 
connected to the knees by chains. On one 
hand he still wore a glove of white leather, 
which reached half way up the arm, and was 
embroidered with gold round the upper part. 
The other glove, and his cap of black velvet, 


looped with jewels, were carried by the pages 
who attended him. 

“ The presence of this distinguished guest 
was an unsought honour, on the part of Fitz- 
Richard, and as little desired by himself as the 
majority of the company, who were, in fact, 
assembled at the. house of the leader of the 
king’s party in the city, in honour of their 
cause, and to mark by their absence from the 
entertainment with which the mayor welcomed 
the entrance of the barons, their disapprobation 
of his conduct. But since the earl of Leicester 
had chosen to enter his house, Fitz-Richard 
received him with the honour due to his high 
rank; and the dame, with undisguised delight, 
had a seat placed for him next herself. 

- * The earl’s health was drank by the mas- 
ter; and Montfort, in return, with a glance 
and smile which seemed directed to every indi- 
vidual at the table, although the whole was 
but the action of a moment, kissed the goblet, 
which had been brought him by his page from 
the master, and quaffed its contents. 

*“ When this ceremony was ended, Lei- 
cester addressed himself, with many flattering 
speeches, to the dame; and as his eyes glanced 
along the company, who seemed to have for- 
gotten all other subjects, and to have eyes for 
no other object than himself, he said to her, 
but although in low tones, such was the sudden 
silence created by his presence, that his words 
were heard by all—‘ When I look around, 
gentle dame, I am no longer surprised at 
master Fitz-Richard’s absence from the enter- 
tainment given me and the barons by your 
worthy mayor: but my disappointment of his 
presence, and that of other gentlemen whom I 
see at your hospitable board, will, I doubt not, 
be atoned for to-morrow, by their attendance 
at a banquet which Fitz-Thomas is to give to 
the flower of English chivalry.’ After a mo- 
ment, he added—* My kind dame, ought I not 
to know those ladies ? are they not the wives 
and daughters of the chief magistrates of the 
city? Yes, I could not be mistaken ;’ and 
then more aloud, and every lady thought that 
to her he more particularly smiled and spoke, 
as he said—‘ There are many flatter them- 
selves—Gloucester and Derby, Hereford and 
Norfolk, Surrey and Warwick, and a hundred 
more, and I your servant—that we shall have 


a merry dance, to the finest music the world can 
produce, which I have collected from every 
clime for the delight and service of the ladies 
of London.’ 

‘¢ All the loyalty which had been so recently 
called up by the seriously given toast to the 
king, was dissipated like the thinnest mist 
before the sudden blaze of a meridian sun; 
and dame Fitz-Richard, and all the gentle 
dames, dazzled by the present honour and 
promised triumph of the morrow, knew not 
how, with smile and simper, sufficiently to ex- 
press the exquisite delight that tingled through 
every vein. But not so their spouses; they 
had shunned the entertainment of Fitz-Tho- 
mas, as they would a pestilence which*was to 
lay their city waste; and yet not one of them 
could brace his nerves sufficiently to the telling 
Leicester to his face that they would not meet 
him on the morrow at the civic banquet, nor 
allow their wives and daughters to be present 
at the ball. Not that any one of them ac- 
knowledged, even to himself, such craven spi- 
rit; but with laudable ingenuity decided that 
it would be neither proper to interrupt the 
present festivity by any angry discussion, nor 
even appear to notice a speech not addressed to 
them, but to their ladies. Nevertheless, they 





groaned in spirit, when they thus saw the ad. 
vantage Lord Leicester had fined, and were 
ready to exclaim—‘ Not only are the rulers 
and the people against us, but the very wives 
of our bosoms, and the daughters of our flesh !’ 

* Montfort continued his flattering atten. 
tions to the dame and her fair guests, until 
the unwelcome moment when propriety de. 
manded their retiring from the festal board: 
he then said—* With your leave, gentle dame, 
I will join your fair party for half an hour 
previous to my departure; my barge is to be 
beneath your garden-wall at sunset.’ 

“ This rekindled the smiles in the dames’ 
dimpled cheeks, and they withdrew. 

** Montfort beckoned to his page, who in. 
stantly brought him a cup of wine, and with a 
slight bow and wave of his hand to Fitz-Richard, 
as asking permission, took the dame’s seat at the 
head of the board. He then said—‘ We will 
drink to your good dame, and her fair guests, 
master Fitz-Richard ; they are a beauteous bevy, 
and worthy of the hearts and hands of the best 
men in England.’ The toast having been 
drunk, he again claimed attention.— Before 
we sit down, I pray you fill your goblets 
again ;’ which, when done, and every hand 
was raised, and every eye was fixed on him, he 
gave—‘ Prosperity to the great city of Lon- 
don!’ The toast was drunk ; the goblets re. 
versed.—‘ Fill, my friends, once more.’ The 
beakers and flasks were hurried abont.—‘ May 
the peers of England ever be the friends of the 
citizens! Hurra! Hurra!—Once more, I pray 
you. More Burgundy! More champaign !’— 
The corks flew—the beakers foamed — the 
goblets overflowed.—t May the commerce of 
England be boundless as the ocean, and the 
sun rising in the east, and setting in the west, 
shine in its whole course on the territories of 
the citizens of London !’ 

“ Whether the champaign inspired them 
with a prophetic fury or not, the daring flights 
of Montfort were shouted to by the suddenly 
intoxicated company; and when he now, by 
sitting down, allowed them to resume their 
seats, there was scarcely one of them who pos- 
sessed that collectedness of mind necessary to 
guard against his fascinations: and having 
thus prepared the way, he allowed not his pur- 
pose to cool, but assailed them with all those 


the honour to-morrow evening to lead you down sentiments most likely to flatter their love of 


their city’s greatness, which was, in truth, but 
a nobler colour given to that of their own; 
ahd by bold hints of what a more enterprising 
government might enable them to accomplish, 
he succeeded in, for a while, stifling all those 
feelings and opinions which it had hitherto 
been their pride to entertain: and as he never 
allowed the wine to rest, it is not difficult to 
conceive that, in a very short time, he had 
completely succeeded in’ gaining their enthu- 
siastic admiration; and when he suddenly bade 
them farewell, they filled their goblets to over- 
flowing, and with loudest cheers drank to the 
noble earl of Leicester.” “ 

We leave this to speak for itself as a spl- 
ritedly written scene, and there are many 
others no ways inferior; and the work alto- 
gether is one of the best of its kind. 


American Ornithology. Vol. 1. folio. 
WE have now to finish our review of the first 
volume of this sequel of a great national work, 
for which the United States are indebted toa 
Frenchman, following in the steps of a Scots- 
man. M. Bonaparte gives an excellent de- 
scriptiqn of that excellent bird the turkey :— 
“The native country of the wild turkey 
extends from the north-western territory of 
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the United States to the isthmus of Panama, 
south of which it is not to be found, notwith- 
standing the statements of authors, who have 
mistaken the curasoow for it. In Canada, 
and the now densely peopled parts of the 
United States, wild turkeys were formerly 
very abundant ; but, like the Indian and buf- 
falo, they have been compelled to yield to the 
destructive ingenuity of the white settlers, 
often wantonly exercised, and seek refuge in 
the remotest parts of the interior. Although 
they relinquish their native soil with slow and 
reluctant steps, yet such is the rapidity with 
which settlements are extended and condensed 
over the surface of this country, that we may 
anticipate a day, at no distant period, when the 
hunter will seek the wild turkey in vain. * * 

“ The wild turkeys do not confine them- 
selves to any particular food ; they eat maize, 
all sorts of berries, fruits, grasses, beetles ; and 
even tadpoles, young frogs, and lizards, are 
occasionally found in their crops; but where 
the pecan nut is plenty, they prefer that fruit 
to any other nourishment ; their more general 
predilection is, however, for the acorn, on 
which they rapidly fatten. When an unusually 
profuse crop of acorns is produced in a parti- 
cular section of country, great numbers. of 
turkeys are enticed from their ordinary haunts 
in the surrounding districts. About the be- 
ginning of October, while the mast still re- 
mains on the trees, they assemble in flocks, 
and direct their course to the rich bottom 
lands. At this season, they are observed in 
great numbers on the Ohio and Mississippi. 
The time of this irruption is known to the 
Indians by the name of the turkey month. 

“ The males, usually termed gobblers, as- 
sociate in parties numbering from ten to a 
hundred, and seek their food apart from the 
females; whilst the latter either move about 
singly with their young, then nearly two- 
thirds grown, or, in company with other fe- 
males and their families, form troops, some- 
times consisting of seventy or eighty indi- 
viduals, all of whom are intent on avoiding the 
old males, who, whenever opportunity offers, 
attack and destroy the young, by repeated 
blows on the skull. All parties, however, 
travel in the same direction, and on foot, un- 
less they are compelled to seek their individual 
safety by flying from the hunter’s dog, or their 
march is impeded by a large river. When 
about to cross a river, they select the highest 
eminences, that their flight may be the more 
certain; and here they sometimes remain for a 
day or more, as if for the purpose of con- 
sultation, or to be duly prepared for so 
hazardous a voyage. During this time the 
males gobble obstreperously, and strut with ex- 
traordinary importance, as if they would ani- 
mate their companions, and inspire them with 
the utmost degree of hardihood: the females 
and young also assume much of the pompous 
air of the males, the former spreading their 
tails, and moving silently around. At length 
the assembled multitude mount to the tops of 
the highest trees, whence, at a signal note 
from a leader, the whole together wing their 
way towards the opposite shore. All the old 
and fat ones cross without difficultv, even 
when the river exceeds a mile in width; but 
the young, meagre, and weak, frequently fall 
short of the desired landing, and are forced to 
swim for their lives: this they do dexterously 
enough, spreading their tails for a support, 
closing their wings to the body, stretching the 
neck forwards, and striking out quickly and 
forcibly with their legs. If, in thus endea- 
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escape from the water. 


part of the winter. 


their roosting places. 


air from the lungs. 


nature of their gait will admit. 





Youring to regain the land, they approach an 


elevated or inaccessible bank, their exertions| near the termination of the breeding season, 
are remitted, they resign themselves to the| they repeat this action, at intervals of a few 
stream, for a short time, in order to gain| minutes, for. several hours together, without 
strength, and then, with one violent effort, | rising from their perches. : 
But in this attempt} ‘‘ The sexes then separate; the males being 
all are not successful; some of the weaker, as | much emaciated, cease entirely to gobble, retire 
they cannot rise sufficiently high in the air to| and conceal themselves by prostrate. trees, in 
clear the bank, fall again and again into the| secluded parts of the forest, or in the almost 
water, and thus miserably perish. Immedi-| impenetrable privacy of a cane*brake. | Rather 
ately after these birds have succeeded in|than leave their hiding-places, they suffer 
crossing a river, they for some time ramble] themselves to be approached within a short 
about without any apparent unanimity of pur-| distance, when they seek safety in their speed 
pose, and a great many are destroyed by the] of foot: at this season, however, they are of ne 
hunters, although they are then least valuable. | value to the hunter, being meagre and covered 
“« When the turkeys have arrived in their| with ticks. By thus retiring, using very little 
land of abundance they disperse in small} exercise, and feeding on peculiar grasses, they, 
flocks, composed of individuals of all sexes and | recover their flesh and strength, and when this 
ages intermingled, who devour all the mast as | object is attained, again congregate, and re- 
they advance: this occurs about the middle of | commence their rambles. 
It has been observed that, after| ‘‘ About the middle of April, when the 
these long journeys, the turkeys become so| weather is dry, the female selects a proper 
familiar as to venture on the plantations, and | place in which to deposit her eggs, secured, 
even approach so near the farm-houses as to | from the encroachment of water, and, as far as 
enter the stable and corn-cribs in search of | possible, concealed from the watchful . eye. of 
food: in this way they pass the autumn, and | the crow: this crafty bird espies the hen:going 
During this season great | to her nest, and having discovered the precious 
numbers are killed by the inhabitants, who | deposit, waits for the absence of the: parent, 
preserve them in a frozen state, in order to|and removes every one of the eggs from the 
transport them to a distant market. 
‘“‘ Marly in March they begin to pair; and| They are generally from nine to fifteen in 
for a short time previous, the females separate | number. : 
from and shun their mates, though the latter} ‘* The female always approaches her nest 
pertinaciously follow them, uttering their| with great caution, varying her course s0 as 
gobbling note. The sexes roost apart, but at no| rarely to reach it twice by the same route; 
great distance, so that when the female utters | and, on leaving her charge, she is very careful 
a call, every male within hearing responds, | to cover the whole with dry leaves, with which 
rolling note after note, in the most rapid suc-|she conceals it so artfully, as.to make it-ex« 
cession; not as when spreading the tail and | tremely difficult, even for one who has watched 
strutting near the hen, but in a voice re-|her mov ts, to indicate the exact spot: 
sembling that. of the tame turkey, when he|hence few nests are found, and these are ge- 
hears any unusual or frequently repeated noise. | nerally discovered by fortuitously starting: the 
Where the turkeys are numerous, the woods} female from them, or by the appearance of. 
from one end to the other, sometimes for hun-| broken shells, scattered around by some cun- 
dreds of miles, resound with this remarkable |ning lynx, fox, or crow. When laying or 
voice of their cooing, uttered responsively from | sitting, the turkey hen is not readily driven 
This is continued for}from her post by the approach of apparent 
about an hour ; and on the rising of the sun, |danger; but if an enemy appears, she crouches 
they silently descend from their perches, and 
the males begin to strut, for the purpose of |circumstance related by Mr. Audubon will 
winning the admiration of their mates. e 
“ If the call be given from the ground, the |/such occasions: having discovered a sitting 
males in the vicinity fly towards the individual, |hen, he remarked that, by assuming a careless 
and whether they perceive her or not, erect |air, whistling, or talking to hi he was. 
and spread their tails, throw the head back- |permitted to pass within five or six feet of her; 
wards, distend the comb and wattles, strut about ||but, if he advanced cautiously, she would not 
pompously, and rustle their wings and body |suffer him to come within twenty 
feathers, at the same moment ejecting a puff of |ran off twenty or thirty yards with her tail 
Whilst thus occupied, | expended, when, assuming a stately gait, she 
they occasionally halt to look out for the fe-|paused on every step, occasionally uttering a 
male, and then resume their strutting and|chuck. They seldom abandon their nests on 
puffing, moving with as much rapidity as the | account of being discovered by man, but should 
During this|a snake or any other animal suck one of the 
ceremonious approach the males often en-| eggs, the parent leaves them al her. Mr. 
counter each other, and desperate battles| Audubon once found three f sitting on 
ensue, when the conflict is only terminated by | forty-two eggs. In such cases, the nest is 
the flight or death of the vanquished.” 
M. Bonaparte follows this chivalrous de-|that no crow, raven, nor even polecat, dares 
scription with one rather to be alluded to than | approach it. ° ° bd 
quoted, of turkey courtships. 


spot, that he may devour them at leisure.” 





as low as possible, and suffers it. to pass. A: 
shew how much intelligence they display on 


constantly guarded by one of the parties, ‘so 


The cock, it] ‘* The young turkeys grow rapidly, and in 
seems, endeavours to break all their eggs, in}the month of August, when several broods 
order to keep his favourite hens around him ; | flock together, and are led by their mothers to 
but the females hide their nests, and the de-|the forest, they are stout, and quite able to 
serted males become “ clumsy and careless, | secure themselves from the attacks of wolves, 
meet each other peaceably, and cease to gob-| foxes, lynxes, and even 


rising 
quickly from the ground, aided by their strong 


“ The cocks, even when on the roost, | legs, and reaching with ease the upper limbs of 
sometimes strut and gobble, but more generally | the tallest tree. Amongst the numerous'enes 
merely elevate the tail, and utter the puff, on] mies,of the wild turkey, the most dreaded are 
which the tail and other feathers suddenly} the large diurnal and nocturnal birds of p 

On light or moon-shining nights,|and the lynx (Felix rufa), who sucks their 


rey, 
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eggs, and is extremel — in seizing both 
parent and young: “4 follows them for some 
distance, in order to ascertain their course, 
and then, making a rapid circular movement, 
places himself in ambuslr before them, and 
waits until, by a single bound, he can fasten on 
his victim. 7 - wd 

“ In proportion to the abundance or scarcity 
of food, and its good or bad quality, they are 
small or large, meagre or fat, and of an ex- 
cellent or indifferent flavour: in general, how- 
ever, their flesh is more delicate, more suc- 
culent, and better tasted, than that of the 
tame turkey: they are in the best order late 
in the autumn, or in the beginning of winter. 
The Indians value this food so highly, when 
roasted, that they call it ‘the white man’s 
dish,’ and present it to strangers as the best 

xy can’ offer. It seems probable, that in 
Mexico the wild turkey cannot obtain such 
substantial food as in the United States, since 
Hernandez informs us, that their flesh is 
harder, and, in all respects, inferior to that of 
the domestic bird. 

“ The Indians make much use of their tails 
as fans; the women weave their feathers with 
much art, on a loose web made of the rind of 
the birch tree, arranging them so as to k 
the down on the inside, and exhibit the bril- 
liant surface to the eye. A specimen of this 
doth is in the Philadelphia museum; it was 
found enveloping the body of an Indian fe- 
male, in the great saltpetre cave of Kentucky. 

* * 


. “ The first unquestionable description of the 
turkey. was written by Oviedo, in 1525, in the 
of his History of the Indies. This 
bird was sent from, Mexico to Spain early in 
the sixteenth century; from Spain it was in- 
troduced into England in 1524. Turkeys were 
taken to France in the reign of Francis I., 
whence they spread into Germany, Italy, &c. ; 
a few, however, had been carried to the latter 
country, by the Spaniards, some years pre- 
viously. he first turkey eaten in France ap- 
pears to have been served up at the wedding 
banquet of Charles IX. in the year 1570. Since 
that period a have been bred with so much 
caré, that in England, as we read in ancient 
chronicles, their rapid increase rendered them 
attainable at country feasts, where they were a 
much-esteemed dish, as early as 1585. Euro- 
peans conveyed them to all their colonies, and 
thus were they gradually introduced into Asia, 
Africa, and even Oceanica. * bd . 

“ Those who have not observed the turkey 
in its wild state have only seen its deteriorated 
progeny, which are greatly inferior in size and 
beauty. So far from having gained by the care 
of man, and the abundance of food accessible in 
its state of domestication, this bird has degene- 
rated, not only in Europe and Asia, but, what 
is certainly extraordinary, even in its native 
country. 

*¢ The male wild turkey, when full-grown. 
is nearly four feet in length, and more than 
five in extent. 

“¢ The female, or hen-turkey, is considerably 
smaller in size, being three feet and a quarter 


ng. 
“ The weight of the hen generally averages 


about nine pounds avoirdupois. Mr. Audubon 
has shot barren hens, in strawberry time, 
weighing thirteen pounds; and he has seen 
some few so fat, as to burst open by falling 
from a tree, after being shot. The male turkeys 
differ more in bulk and weight: from the ac- 
counts I have received from various parts oi 
the Union, fifteen or twenty pounds may he 
considered a fair statement of their medium 


weight ; but birds of thirty pounds are not very 
rare; and I have ascertained the existence of 
some weighing forty. In relation to those sur- 
passing the last-mentioned weight, according 
to the report of authors who do not speak from 
personal observation, I have not been able 
to find any, and am inclined to consider them 
as fabulous.”’ 

With this we must conclude. Not so graphic 
as Wilson, M. Bonaparte’s book is a valuable 
addition to natural science ; and both from the 
name of the author and the execution of the 
plates may fairly be deemed a literary cu- 
riosity. As such, we are glad to have it in our 
power to introduce it to European ‘readers, 
through the medium of the Literary Gazette. 





Waterton’s Wanderings. 4to. Mawman. 
NATURAL HISTORY—POETRY— CONCLUSION, 
AGREEABLY to our pledge, we now finish the re- 
view of this curious volume, chiefly by a glance 
over its most remarkable features in various 

branches of Natural History. 

“ A vine called the bush-rope by the wood- 
cutters, on account of its use in hauling out 
the heaviest timber, has a singular appearance 
in the forests of Demerara. Sometimes you see 


eep| it nearly as thick as a man’s body, twisted like 


a corkscrew round the tallest trees, and rearing 
its head high above their tops. At other times, 
three or four of them, like strands in a cable, 
join tree and tree, and branch and branch toge- 
ther. Others, descending from on high, take 
root as soon as their extremity touches the 
ground, and appear like shrouds and stays sup- 
porting the mainmast of a line-of-battle ship; 
while others, sending out parallel, oblique, ho- 
rizontal, and perpendicular shoots in all direc- 
tions, put yow in mind of what travellers call 
a matted forest. Oftentimes a tree, about a 
hundred feet high, uprooted by the whirlwind, 
is stopped in its fall by these amazing.cables of 
nature ; and hence it is that you account for 
the phenomenon of seeing trees, not only vege- 
tating, but sending forth vigorous shoots, though 
far from their perpendicular, and their trunks 
inclined to every degree from the meridian to 
the horizon. 

“Their heads remain firmly supported by 
the bush-rope ; many of their roots soon refix 
themselves in the earth, and frequently a strong 
shoot will sprout out perpendicularly from near 
the root of the reclined trunk, and in time be- 
come a fine tree. No grass grows under the 
trees ; and few weeds, except in the swamps.” 
- The campanero of the Spaniards, the dara 
of the Indians, and dell-bird of the English, is 
about the size of the jay. ‘* His plumage is 
white as snow. On his forehead rises a spiral 
tube nearly three inches long. It is jet black. 
dotted all over with small white feathers. It 
has a communication with the palate, and when 
filled with air, looks like aspire ; when empty. 
it becomes pendulous. His note is loud and 
clear, like the sound of a bell, and may beheard 
at the distance of three miles. In the midsi 
of these extensive wilds, generally on the driec 
top of an aged mora, almost out of gun reach 
you will see the campanero. No sound or song 
from any of the winged inhabitants of the 
forest, not even the clearly pronounced ‘ whip. 
poor-will,’ from the goatsucker, cause such 
astonishment as the toll of the campanero. 

‘* With many of the feathered race, he pay: 
the common tribute of a morning and an even. 
ing song; and even when the meridian sur 
has shut in silence the mouths of almost the 
whole of animated nature, the campanerc 
stil cheers the forest. You hear his toll, and 





then a pause for a minute, then another toll, 


and then a pause again, and then a toll, and 
again a pause. Then he is silent for six or 
eight minutes, and then another toll, and 
so on.” 

Then comes the author’s flourish—“ Acteon 
would stop in mid chase, Maria would defer her 
evening song, and Orpheus himself would drop 
his lute to listen to him; so sweet, so novel, 
and romantic is the toll of the pretty snow. 
white campanero. He is never seen to feed 
with the other cotingas, nor is it known in 
what part of Guiana he makes his nest.” 

The goatsucker, Mr. W. states, does not 
deserve the name ; for it only catches flies which 
are tormenting the flocks, and is no moonlight 
depredator upon their udders, as has been erro. 
neously supposed since the age of Aristotle. 
The vampire, however, is a fowl of another 
feather ; for though he does not always live on 
blood (but eats certain seeds and fruit), he is 
rather fond of the sanguine flood by way of 
variety. 

“ The vampire, in general, measures about 
twenty-six inches from wing to wing extended, 
though I once killed one which measured thirty. 
two inches. He frequents old abandoned houses 
and hollow trees; and sometimes a cluster of 
them may be seen in the forest hanging head 
downwards from the branch of a tree. 

* Goldsmith seems to havé been aware that 
the vampire hangs in clusters; for, in the 
‘Deserted Village,’ speaking of America, hesays: 

* And matted woods, where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling.’ 

“ The vampire has a curious membrane, 
which rises from the nose, and gives it a very 
singular appearance. It has been remarked 
before, that there are two species of vampire 
in Guiana, a larger and a smaller. The larger 
sucks men and other animals; the smaller 
seems to confine himself chiefly to birds. I 
learnt from a gentleman, high up in the river 
Demerara, that he was completely unsuccessful 
with his fowls, on account of the small vam- 
pire. He shewed me some that had been sucked 
the night before, and they were searcely able to 
walk. 

** Some years ago I went to the river Pau- 
maron with a Scotch gentleman, by name 
Tarbet. We hung our hammocks in the 
thatched loft of a planter’s house. Next morn- 
ing I heard this gentleman muttering in his 
hammock, and now and then letting fall an 
imprecation or two, just abodt the time he 
ought to have been saying his morning prayers. 
* What is the matter, sir?’ said I, softly ; ‘is 
any thing amiss?’ * What’s the matter 2’ an- 
swered he, surlily ;.‘ why the vampires have 
been sucking me to death.’ As soon as there 
was light enough, I went to his hammock, and 
saw it much stained with blood. ‘ There,’ said 
he, thrusting his foot out of the hammock, 
‘ see how these infernal imps have been draw- 
ing my life’s blood.” On examining his foot, 
[ found the vampire had tapped his great toe: 
there was a wound somewhat less than that 
made by a leech; the blood was still oosing 
from it ; I conjectured he might have lost from 
ten to twelve ounces of blood. Whilst examin- 
ing it, I think I put him into a worse humour 

xy remarking, that a European surgeon w 
ae have ion so shane as to have blooded 
him without making a charge. He looked up 
in my face, but did not say a word: I saw he 
was of opinion that I had better have spared 
this piece of ill-timed levity.” We think » 
too; and still further, that the author should 
have spared the public the unseemly story whi 
follows respecting the red ants’ attack upon the 





same individual. 
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“ The sloth is the only quadruped known 
which spends its whole life from the branch of 
a tree, suspended by his feet. I have paid un- 
common attention to him in his native haunts. 
The monkey and squirrel will seize a branch 
with their fore feet, and pull themselves up, 
and rest or run upon it; but the sloth after 
seizing it still remains suspended, and sus- 
pended moves along under the branch, till he 
can lay hold of another. Whenever I have 
seen him in his native woods, whether at rest, 
or asleep, or on his travels, I have always ob- 
served that he was suspended from the branch 
of a tree. When his form and anatomy are 
attentively considered, it will appear evident, 
that the sloth cannot be at ease in any situa- 
tion where his body is higher or above his feet. 

“ The armadillo is very common in these 
forests; he burrows in the sand-hills like a 
rabbit. As it often takes a considerable time 
to dig him out of his hole, it would be a long 
and laborious business to attack each hole in- 
discriminately without knowing whether the 
animal were there or not. To prevent disap- 
pointment, the Indians carefully examine the 
mouth of the hole, and put a short stick down 
it. Now if, on introducing the stick, a number 
of mosquitos come out, the Indians know toa 
éertainty that the armadillo is in it: wherever 
there are no mosquitos in the hole, there is no 
armadillo.” ‘They burrow so deep that itoften 
requires great perseverance to dig them out. 
The following is a curious summary of qua- 
drupeds which ‘“‘ have some very particular 
mark, or mode of existence, different from all 
other animals. The sloth has four feet, but 
never can use them to support his body on the 
earth; they want soles, which are a marked 
feature in the feet of other animals. The ant- 
bear has not a tooth in his head, still he roves 
fearless on, in the same forests with the jaguar 
and boa constrictor. The vampire does not 
make use of his feet to walk, but to stretch a 
membrane, which enables him to go up into an 
element where no other quadruped is seen. 
The armadillo has only here and there a 
stragghng hair, and has neither fur, nor wool, 
nor bristles, but in lieu of them has received a 
movable shell, on which are scales very much 
like those of fishes. The tortoise is oviparous, 
entirely without any appearance of hair, and is 
obliged to accommodate itself to a shell which 
is quite hard and inflexible, and in no point of 
view whatever obedient to the will or pleasure 
of therbearer. The egg of the tortoise has a 
por hard shell, while that of the turtle is quite 
soft.’ 

In birds, too, some singularities are recorded. 
_ “ There is something remarkable in the great 
tinamou, which I suspect has hitherto escaped 
notice. It invariably roosts in trees; but the 
feet are so very small in proportion to the body 
of this bulky bird, that they can be of no use to 
it in grasping the branch ; and, moreover, the 
hind toe is so short, that it does not touch the 
ground when the bird is walking. The back 
part of the leg, just below the knee, is quite 
flat, and somewhat concave. On it are strong 
pointed scales, which are very rough, and catch 
your finger as you move it along from the knee 
to the toe. Now, by means of these scales, and 
the particular flatness of that part of the leg, 
the bird is enabled to sleep in safety upon the 
branch of a tree. 

“* At the close of day, the great tinamou gives 
a loud, monotonous, plaintive whistle, and then 
immediately springs into the tree. By the light 
of the full moon, the vigilant and cautious ma- 
turalist may see him sitting in the position 

y described. 








*¢ The small tinamou has nothing that can 
be called a tail. It never lays more than one 
egg, which is of a chocolate colour. It makes 
no nest, but merely scratches a little hollow in 
the sand, generally at the foot of a tree. 

** Here we have an instance of a bird, the 


size of a partridge, and of the same tribe, laying | 


only one egg, while the rest of the family, from 
the peahen to the quail, are known to lay a 
considerable number. The foot of this bird is 
very small in proportion, but the back part of 
the leg bears no resemblance to that of the larger 
tinamou; hence one might conclude that it 
sleeps on the ground.” 

But it is time to conclude. Half-a-dozen 
of plates would have been far better than all the 
author’s flaming descriptions: he might have 
avoided numerous repetitions; and he ought to 
have spared us his sensibilities and poetry. 
Of the latter, when comic, Mr. W. left the fol- 
lowing admirable specimen in an album on his 
fourth wandering in North America :— 

«He = his foot, and hurt his toe, 
On the rough road near Buffalo. 
It quite distresses him to stagger a- 
Long the sharp rocks of famed Niagara; 
So thus he’s doom’d to drink the measure 
Of pain, in lieu of that of pleasure. 
On Hope’s delusive pinions borne, 
He came for wool, and goes back shorn. 
N.B.—Here he alludes to nothing but 
Th’ adventure of his toe and foot: 
Save this,—he sees all that which can 
Delight and charm the soul of man ; 
But feels it not,—because his toe, 
And foot together plague him so.” 

It was to cure this sprain that he conde. 
scended to employ the falls of Niagara by way 
of pump. ‘I remember (says he) once to 
have sprained my ancle very violently many 
years ago, and that the doctor ordered me to 
hold it under the pump two or three times 
aday. Now, in the United States of America, 
all is upon a grand scale, except taxation; and 
Iam convinced that the traveller's ideas become 
much more enlarged as he journeys through the 
country. This being thease, I can easil 
account for the desire I felt to hold my sprained 
foot under the fall of Niagara. I descended the 
winding staircase which has been made for the 
accommodation of travellers, and then hobbled 
on to the scene of action. As I held my leg 
under the fall, I tried to meditate on the im- 
mense difference there was betwixt a house- 
pump and this tremendous cascade of nature, 
and what effect it might have upon the sprain ; 
but the magnitude of the subject was too over- 
whelming, and I was obliged to drop it.” 

Drop it, indeed! what, drop the falls of Nia- 
gara! Impossible! And now for the finale ; 
—poetry more affecting than the woodpecker’s 
appeal, and, we trust, more effectual; for they 
must have hard hearts who could laugh at the 
writer of so touching a strain. 

«« Well I know thy penetration 
Many a stain and blot will see 
In the languid, long narration 
Of my sylvan errantry. 
*« For the pen too oft was weary, 
In the wandering writer’s hand, 
As he roved through deep and dreary 
Forests, in a distant land. 
«« Shew thy mercy, gentle reader, 
t him not entreat in vain; 
It will be his strength’s best feeder, 
Should he ever go again. 
«« And who knows how soon, complaining 
Of a cold and wifeless home, 
He may leave it, and again in 
Equatorial regions roam ?” 

Will no gentle lady marry our author ? His 
laments about the wifeless condition of Walton 
Hall are most melancholy, and might melt the 
sternest She in England. We are sure he is a 
tender-hearted person, and would make the ma- 
trimonial state very pleasant. How must he 


sympathise with existing sorrows, when on see- 





ing ~_ town in America, he thus pours out 
his soul for Priam: —(‘* What’s Hecuba to 
him?”’) 

“ Poor king Priam! Napoleon’s sorrows, sad 
and piercing as they were, did not come up to 
those of this ill-fated monarch. The Greeks 
first set his town on fire, and then began to 
bully :— 

* Incensé Danai dominantur in urbe.’ 

One of his sons was slain before his face, ‘ ante 
ora parentum concidit.’? Another was crushed 
to mummy by boa constrictors, * immensis 
orbibus angues.’ His city was razed to the 
ground, ‘ jacet Ilion ingens.’ And Pyrrhus 
ran him through with his sword, ‘ capulo tenus 
abdidit ensem.’ This last may be considered 
as a fortunate stroke for the poor old king. 
Had his life been spared at this juncture, he 
could not have lived long. He must have died 
broken-hearted. He would have seen his son- 
in-law, once master of a noble stud, now, for 
want of a horse, obliged to carry off his father, 
up hill, on his own back, ‘ cessi et sublato, 
montem genitore petivi.” He would have heard 
of his grandson being thrown neck and heels 
from a high tower, ‘ mittitur Astyanax illis de 
turribus.” He would have been informed of 
his wife tearing out the eyes of king Odrysius 
with her finger nails, ‘ digitos in perfida lumina 
condit.’ Soon after this, losing all appearance 
of woman, she became a bitch.”’ 

We dare add nothing more. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Adventures of Don Juan de Ulloa, in a 
Voyage to Calcut soon after the Discovery of 
India, &c. 12mo. pp. 306. London, 1826. 
J. Harris. 

ir Othello’s adventures could captivate Des- 

demona, we are persuaded that these equally 

perilous adventures of Don Juan de Ulloa will 
win the hearts of every youthful reader. They 


y [are full of hair-breadth ’scapes, and, besides, 


describe foreign lands and manners in a way 
well calculated to make an impression on young 
minds. Twenty-four engravings must com- 
plete this effect; and few of Mr. Harris’s 
pretty and useful books are likely to be thought 
superior to the Spanish navigator’s desperate 
toils. 





Rhyming Reminiscences, in Comical Couplets. 
By Geoffrey Grin,Gent. G.P. Arnold, Lon- 
don; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Westley 
and Tyrrell, Dublin. 

Ir Shakspeare condemns the weariness of a 

twice-told tale, what is to be said of ten-times- 


told jokes? The only good thing to be said of 
this volume is, that it puts a good face upon 
the matter; and really the humorous wood-cut 
frontispiece is the best thing in the book. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE POOR GREEKS. 
WE replace this ominous title at the head of a 
few lines, to do ourselves the honour of acknow- 
ledging a letter from Colonel Stanhope on the 
subject of our remarks on the Greek cause and 
the Greek loan. In the spirit of candour and 
justice, we here give it insertion; though its 
length interferes with our arrangements, and 
its matter must impose upon us the necessity of 
offering some remarks—these, however, 8 
be as brief as possible, and deferred, for the 
sake of room, to another Number. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—In the last Number of the Literary 
Gazette you state, on the authority of Capt. 
Blaquiere, that owing to certain delays, mis- 


takes, and squabbles, relief to Greece arrived 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


too late, and that thousands of throats were 
consequently cut ; and you call upon the loan 
negotiators and contractors, the committees 
and commissioners on behalf of the Greeks, to 
explain their conduct. You say that, “ with 
the exception of a letter from Col. Stanhope, 
not addressed to us, nor exactly to the point, 
no explanation has been vouchsafed to these 
questions.” 

As an agent of the Greek committee, as a 
commissioner of the first Greek loan, as one 
accused or sus of having been instru- 
mental in the fall of Ipsara, I thank you for 
this public arraignment, and shall answer your 
challenge. 

The objects of the Greek committee were 
to promote the union, the independence, the 
knowledge, and the liberties of Greece; to 
obtain for them subscriptions and a loan, and 
to influence men of all parties, and the go- 
vernments of all nations, in their behalf. As 
their agent, I endeavoured to further this 
noble purpose, and I have exposed my conduct 
to public scrutiny. The committee, knowing 
that a people who had been for ages the Helots 
of the Turks could not be intrusted with 
money, and this opinion having been strongly 
maintained by Lord Byron, Col. Napier, Capt. 
Hastings, by myself, and Mr. H. Browne, they 
advised the appointment of commissioners, 
who should control the money, and be re- 
sponsible that it was devoted to the purposes 
of war and other useful objects. To this end, 
the committee appointed Lord Byron, Col. 
Gordon, Conduriottis, and myself, commis- 
sioners for the control of the loan. My ap- 
pointment was much opposed by the Greek 
deputies, either from a want of confidence in 
my capacity, my honesty, or else from a hostile 
feeling towards me, on account of my keeping 
aloof from all factions. Regardless of their 


conduct, I accepted this honourable post. 
Previous to my nomination as a commis. 
sioner, I took every measure in my power to 


prepare for the security of the money. At my 
request, the representatives of the Greek people 
met for this purpose. I told them, that the 
loan should be placed at Zante, under charge 
of certain commissioners, and should only be 
paid over to an effective government. The 
administration should then reserve it for the 
payment of the soldiers actually engaged in 
war; they should limit the number of officers, 
and should appoint an honest commissioner to 
pap ye! each army, for the purpose of calling 
the roll every month, and putting the pay into 
the hands of each soldier. None of the money 
should be devoted to the payment of old debts. 
They approved these suggestions, and passed a 
law this effect.* I called on the Greek go- 
vernment to send me information concerning 
their receipts and expenditure, made out agree- 
ably to the form Mr. Hume gave me, or to the 
budgets I procured in Switzerland; also to 
send me a report of their military system, with 
returns of their different corps, the number of 
their men and officers, their pay and stations, 
&c. Talso desired Odysseus to send me a plan 
for the ensuing campaign. + 

The capitanis were generally averse to the 
loan ; they said that it would be plundered by 
the government party. The fact is, they 
feared it would deprive them of | me and the 
means of acquiring wealth. he capitanis 
have a notion, too, that the government is 
hostile to the army. I solicited the govern- 
ment to remove this opinion, by paying the 
soldiers, and doing them strict justice; also, by 





* Vide Stanhope’s Greece, p.173. ‘Ibid. p. 185. 


issuing proclamations against the capitanis who 
did not pursue this course. It should always 
be considered, that an army consists of two 
branches; if, therefore, you cannot gain the 
officers, gain the men, and you render their 
leaders impotent.* I lost no occasion to im- 
press on the minds of all parties the necessity 
of union. I told them, that the government, 
though successful, could not go on for any 
length of time without coalescing.+ I foretold 
that if the present party triumphed, the go- 
vernment would still have a formidable op- 
position: they would have the Colocotronis, 
Ipsilantes, Petrombegs, Deleyanis, and most of 
the military chiefs to contend with. These, 
in the event of any reverse of fortune, would 
upset the government. For this reason, I 
recommended that Ulysses should be placed in 
the executive; Ipsilante, president ; Colliopulo, 
minister of war; and Negres, minister of state: 
Pasco Colocotroni, a young Petrombeg, should 
also be nominated to some important office.t 
The opposite course was pursued, and most of 
these, and many of the government chiefs, 
went into rebellion just as Greece was invaded 
by the Egyptians. 

Lord Byron I thus addressed :—‘‘ There is 
a report current, that your lordship and myself 
are appointed commissioners for the disposal of 
the loan. For my own part, though it will be 
attended with great inconvenience, I will un- 
dertake the responsible charge. Should such 
a duty devolve on me, I should insist, as far as 
I am concerned, on having the money sent to 
Zante, or one of the Ionian islands, to secure 
it from being squandered.”’ || 

To the committee I wrote as follows :—“ It 
is reported that I am nominated one of the 
commissioners of the Greek loan. I must ever 
feel proud of the confidence of the committee. 
I am aware, however, that great responsibility 
is attached to that office, and as I am, from ill 
health, unable to remain in Greece during the 
hot weather, it would have been better to have 
deputed some other person as your agent in 
this business: however, as the lot has fallen 
on me, I shall act. I shall consider equally 
the interests of the lenders and the borrowers. 
The establishment of a strong and just go- 
vernment is what both the parties require. 
Unless this end is likely to be attained, I will 
not consent to deliver over the money. When 
the fortresses are in the hands of the govern- 
ment, I shall consider that they are in a con- 
dition to fulfil their contract, and, if forced to 
act wisely, to pay the interest of the money 
borrowed.”’§ Having learned that Col. Napier 
was nominated one of the commissioners, I 
solicited Trelawny to proceed to Cephalonia, 
and to inform him of the actual state of 
Greece, and to recommend him to hold fast 
the money, and by no means to allow one 
shilling of it to be sent to any part of Greece 
till he was fully informed as to the state of 
its government. I added, that I had desired 
the government to send some well-informed 
commissioners to Zante to negotiate with us; 
also to send us proper returns of their armies 
and fleets, and statements of their accounts, 
and their means of paying the interest of the 
debt. 

On my being actually appointed a commis- 
sioner, I desired the Greek executive body to 
send me an accurate account of the income and 
expenditure of the government during the 
Turkish administration, and from the com- 
mencement of the insurrection until the present 


* Vide Stanhope’s Greece, p. 132 





t Ibid. 





2. 
Pp. 154, 185, 164, 172, 202. ¢ Ibid. pp. 162, 202. 


I Ibid. p. 183.” § Ibid. p. 189.” | Ibid. p. 194. 


time also. The system of taxation which the 
government intended to adopt must be ex- 
plained, as well as the plan for carrying on the 
war both by land and sea, and all expenses re. 
quired, separately, for each division of the 
soldiers and vessels. : 

On my arrival at Zante, Sir F. Hoven put 
into my hands a letter from the adjutant- 
general, communicating the king of England’s 
command, that I should proceed home, on pain 
of ‘his majesty’s highest displeasure.” I told 
Colonel Hoven, that I was anxious to obey his 
majesty’s commands, and the moment I could 
settle about the loan, I should proceed toCorfu; 
but that I would rather sacrifice my commission 
than injure the cause of Greece.+ I have no 
complaint to make against the British govern. 
ment, and I feel grateful to Lord Bathurst for 
his liberal conduct towards me. In the course 
of the day I had two visits from Mr. Banff. 
He told me that the agents could not act until 
a new commission had been appointed, because 
the commission was to consist of either Lord 
Byron, Colonel Gordon, and Conduriottis, or 
else of Lord Byron, Conduriottis, and myself. 
Iasked if the Logothetis would not act, provided 
the responsibility was taken off their shoulders 
by persons either in Greece or in the islands. 
He said securities could not be given.t I told 
the agents, that “¢I was ready te act, and to 
take upon myself all the responsibility of a 
commissioner.”” They, however, refused to 
act, the death of Lord Byron having invalidated 
the commission ;}| and again, on account of the 
lord high commissioner’s proclamation, which 
forbid any act contrary to neutrality, and which 
the government of Zante intimated to theagents 
that he should put in force on the present occe< 
sion. Within ten days after this refusal, and 
before I had received the ratification of the loan 
by the Greek government, the valiant Ipsariots 
were overpowered.§ So that if the money had 
been hurried off to the Greek government, then 
engaged in a civil war, it could not have operated 
to prevent this dreadful event; and there is 
reason, from dire experience, to fear, that, like 
the rest of the loan, it would have been 
squandered. 

The Greeks have a notion that they have 
but one want—that of money. This is a false 
notion, as sad experience has taught them. In 
my farewell address to this interesting people, 
I endeavoured to remove this impression. - I 
said to them—‘“* Your common cry is for money. 
Money, you say, will secure to you victory and 
independence. How came it, then, that your 
forefathers routed the Persians, and you the 
Turks, who were so much richer and superior 
in numbers ? It was because the Persians and 
the Turks were corrupted by luxury and abso- 
lute rule. It is false, then, to say that gold or 
that iron are the sinews of war. These are 
but the accessories, The sinews of war are 
stout hearts, influenced by wise leaders, and the 
virtuous representatives of a free nation.” 

On my arrival in England, I openly declared 
before the agents and commissioners of the 
Greek loan, and the committee, that unless the 
money was placed under the control of some 
honest, firm, and enlightened commissioner, 
it would be squandered, that the cause of 
Greece would be sacrificed, and the dividends 
never paid. 

With regard to the second Greck loan, neither 
the committee nor myself were concerned about 
it. The commissioners are responsible for its 
application. It would be idle to cust blame on 
the Greek agents, or on their government. If 


+ Ibid. p. 206, 





* Vide Stanhope’s Greece, p. 201 
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$ Ibid, =f Ibid. p. 210. § Ibid. p. 407. 
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there is any’ man, with a knowledge of history 
and the effects of ultra despotic rule, who would 
trust Greece, divided by faction, and invaded 
by the Turkish empire, with an uncontrolled 
power over more than two millions and a half 
of money, it will be for him to defend such 
conduct, and to prove the fallacy of my re- 
corded warnings and predictions. Had these 
Joans been properly controlled, they would have 
saved Greece. At present, she is left to struggle 
on, and can only save herself by a long course 
of perseverance and heroism. Now then is the 
time for the religious and moral men of all na- 
tions to aid her with all their souls, and with 
all their strength. 
T am, sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

LEICESTER STANHOPE. 

London, Jan. 20, 1826. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MEDICAL REPORT. 


«* There are but few people who know whether it is the 
work of the politician when the state flourishes; or of 
the physician, when the patient dies.”—Zimmermann. 


Few winters have been more strikingly illus- 
trative of the variable nature of our climate 
than the present. In December the tempera- 
ture was for many days unusually high ; the 
season displayed more of the characters of spring 
than of winter. Those.who were weather-wise 
foretold that we should have no winter; when 
suddenly came a frost, ‘‘ a nipping frost,’’ to 
prove the small reliance due to prognosticators. 
This has been succeeded by cold, humid fogs ; 
but it is no unfrequent occurrence, to see the 
pavement, in the morning, starred with the 
crystallisations of a frost which had existed 
during,a few hours in the night, and, never- 
theless, moist and slippery before noon. The 
average range of the thermometer between the 
Ist of December, 1825, and this day, the 24th 
of January, 1826, has been nearly 20°; and we 
have seen it, more than once, fall from 54° to 
22° in less than four hours, and again attain 
its former elevation within thirty hours. These 
variations of the weather have produced cor- 
responding variations in health, and afforded 
another opportunity of proving the fallacy of 
the opinion, that cold and frost being natural 
in winter, are consequently more healthful at 
that season of the year than a milder state of 
the atmosphere. 

The complaints in the early part of December 
were comparatively of a mild description; those 
of an intermittent character, which generally 
occur in autumn, being not unfrequent. Rheu- 
matism, the besetting malady of the metropolis, 
assumed also an intermittent type in almost 
every instance, and afforded many opportunities 
of evincing the efficacy of administering calo- 
mel, tartar emetic, and opium, during the 
paroxysm of pain, and of adding bark, or the 
salt prepared from it, the sulphate of quinia, 
during the intermissions. We would here re- 
mark, that the efficacy of this preparation of the 
Feruvian drug is daily becoming more obvious : 
its powers as a tonic are very considerable ; and 
not the least of its recommendations is the 
smallness of the dose into which it is com- 
pressed. Were it possible to extract, in a 
similar manner, the principles of all the vege- 
table Temedies, the disgust accompanying the 
exhibition of medicines would cease, and the 
powers of the healing art be more justly appre- 
ciated, because the orders of the physician with 
regard to medicines would be more strictly fol- 
lowed ; for, as Zimmermann justly remarks, 

It very often happens, that patients take only 

) OF not so much, of the medicines prescribed 


by the physician. These doses being too small 
to remove the cause of the disease, the patient 
becomes worse, and all the blame is thrown on 
the physician.” As far as respects quinia and 
cinchonia, the alkaloids on which the virtue of 
the Peruvian bark depends, it would prove a 
profitable speculation, and at the same time 
confer a general benefit, were a properly quali- 
fied individual sent to Lima, to prepare sul- 
phates of quinia and of cinchonia from the 
bark of the trunks and large branches of the 
cinchona trees, which the bark collectors leave 
to rot in the woods. For the benefit of our 
country readers, and of those unacquainted 
with these preparations from cinchona bark, we 
may mention, that the two species of bark 
most employed, the pale bark (cinchona Janci- 
folia), and the yellow bark (cinchona cordi- 
folia), each yield, on chemical analysis, an 
alkaline substance, which possesses all the tonic 
virtue of the bark from which it is extracted, 
and that in so eminent a degree, that one grain 
is equivalent in power to half a drachm of the 
bark. The alkali procured from the pale bark 
has been named cinchonia, and that from the 
yellow bark quinia. In the bark they are 
combined with a peculiar acid, called quinic ; 
but, when artificially separated, they are in the 
state of alkalies, are of difficult solution, and 
would not exert their influence on the habit, 
unless they were dissolved in the stomach, to 
effect which they are chemically combined with 
sulphuric acid, so as to form neutral salts, or 
the sulphates of cinchonia and of quinia. Both 
these salts are obtained in white, minute crys- 
tals, which are extremely bitter ; but, as they 
are generally given in the form of pills, the 
taste is covered by the crum of bread, which 
is the best material for making them into pills. 
To return from this digression, we would re- 
mark, that although we adhere to the opinion 
which we advanced in a former Report, that 
embrocations and similar local applications are 
prejudicial in rheumatism, yet justice obliges 
us to acknowledge, that we have observed much 
temporary benefit to result from the applica- 
tion of a plaster composed of carbonate of am- 
monia and extract of belladonna to the pained 
part. 

Besides rheumatism, fevers having much of 
the characters of typhus, or, in medical lan- 
guage, exhibiting the typhoid type, were very 
prevalent during the temperate portion of the 
month of December. It would be well if prac- 
titioners would either cease to state to the 
friends of patients that these fevers are modi- 
fications of typhus, or explain to them the dis- 
tinction between fevers having a typhoid type 
and real typhus. In many instances, we 
have seen the utmost consternation produced 
by the idea, that a fever which exhibited some 
of the features of typhus was actually that 
awful malady ; and, from the dread of infection, 
the patient has been neglected both by relatives 
and attendants. Now, it ought to be known, 
that many fevers, under certain circumstances, 
assume the typhoid type, but will never really 
become typhus, which is a fever sui generis, 
and into which any other fever is as little likely 
to resolve itself, as that measles should change 
into small-pox, or an ordinary catarrh into 
hooping-cough. The fevers which occurred in 
December were, in some cases, attended with 
great debility, in the latter stage of the dis- 
ease, and occasionally proved fatal; but they 
were more nearly allied to the autumnal bilious 
remittent of our own climate, or the endemic 
fever of tropical countries, than to typhus. 

As soon as the frost set in, not only were the 





complaints which supervened of a different cha- 





racter, but disease itself became more prevalent ; 
and few persons, except those who were in 
strong bodily health, and capable of taking 
active exercise, escaped some degree of inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the air pas- 
sages. Sneezings and coughing were now heard 
on every side; and the lancet, which had for 
some weeks before remained within its case, 
was called into active employment. The most 
serious of these affections, and that one which, 
consequently, required the most active manage- 
ment, was peripneumony, or inflammation of 
the substance of the lungs; a disease which is 
not very common, even in severe weather, 
The exciting cause of this complaint was, un- 
doubtedly, the sudden change from mild to 
very cold weather; but in some cases which 
came under the notice of the reporter, it could 
clearly be referred to the imprudent exposure of 
the body by individuals returning home from 
crowded evening parties. The disease com- 
mences with a febrile paroxysm, shivering fol- 
lowed by intense heat, headache, and a sensation 
of great debility. This is succeeded by an 
obtuse pain in the chest, a short, frequently 
dry cough, and great difficulty of breathing, 
which is scarcely alleviated by the erect posture. 
The features of the face become tumid, the 
colour of the skin and the lips purple, and the 
pulse variable, sometimes hard and strong, but 
more frequently soft and feeble. As the disease 
advances, blood is sometimes expectorated ; and 
this symptom, instead of being unfavourable, is 
not unfrequently the forerunner of a beneficial 
change. As we have already stated, this disease 
demands, in its treatment, all the. skill and 
decision of the physician, and on no account 
should it ever be intrusted to domestic manage- 
ment. The most efficacious mode of treating 
it, is, first to relieve the congestion, which evi- 
dently exists in the lungs, by bleeding. The 
pulse, when small and feeble before this opera- 
tion, often rises and becomes fuller as the blood 
flows ; and the abstraction of twenty ounces of 
the vital fluid from the arm, instead of weak- 
ening the patient, seems merely to take off the 
load which was oppressing the system, and 
from beneath which the strength rises like a 
spring when the foot that compressed it has 
been removed. Bleeding, however, will not 
alone cure peripneumony ; and although, in the 
country, the use of the lancet may be frequently 
repeated, should the symptoms require it, yet, 
in London, this method of reducing inflamma- 
tory action, when repeated a second and a third 
time, often proves more injurious than useful. 
The next indication, therefore, in these attacks, 
is to equalise the circulation, and to determine 
the blood from the interior to the surface,— 
objects which are happily attained by the ad- 
ministration of large doses of tartar emetic 
combined with calomel. 

The reporter has not ventured to prescribe 
such large doses of tartar emetic as have been 
given by some continental physicians ; but he 
has ordered one grain of that powerful anti- 
monial preparation to be taken every second 
hour, until the breathing has been relieved, 
and the expectoration has become free. The 
nausea and vomiting which almost always 
attend the use of tartar emetic, have raised 
many objections against it, even by those who 
were sensible of its efficacy either in their own 
persons or in those of their friends ; and when 
it has not succeeded, the physician has been 
severely blamed, and the augmented severity 
of the symptoms ascribed to the remedy instead 
of the disease: so prone are common observers 
to judge of the skill of a practitioner of medicine 
by. his. success ;- while, on‘ the other hand, the 
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experience of every day proves the truth of our 
motto, that there are but few ms who are 
capable of judging, whether it be the work of 
the physician, when the patient lives or dies. 
If these remedies prove useful, the amendment 
is marked by the h becoming less violent, 
the breathing freer, the skin moister, and the 
expectoration copious. The tartar emetic may 
be then discontinued ; and the cure completed 
by the administration of moderate doses of 
squill and tincture of conium, in the emulsion 
of bitter almonds. Much care, however, is still 
requisite, in selecting the quality and moderat- 
ing the quantity of food to be allowed to the 
patient, and in guarding against every sudden 
alternation of heat and cold. If flannel have 
not been previously worn next to the skin, the 


ey | should be now cased in it for the remainder | p 
of t' 


e winter, and north and north-east winds 
avoided as much as the circumstances of the 
patient will permit. 

As we have already said, cold weather is not 
healthy weather, except for the robust and 
active; and nothing shocks us more than tu 
observe the aged, the infirm, and infants ex- 
posed to the inclemency of a frosty day. To 
infants in particular, a low stateof atmospherical 
temperature is very injurious ; and the distress 
which they suffer is very evident by the heart- 
rending screams which they utter. Noprudent 
mother will send out a child who cannot run, 
when the temperature of the air is under the 
freezing point; but should this inadvertently 
be done, the animal heat should be quickly 
restored by holding the hands and feet of the 
little sufferer between the hands of a person 

_ who iscomfortablywarm. This was ascertained 
in the voyages of discovery of Captain Parry, 
to be more efficacious in preventing the dan- 
gerous effects of frost-biting, than the practice 
of rubbing the parts with snow, which is so 

erally adopted. To endeavour to harden 
infants by sending them into the open air in all 
conditions of the weather, ista very hazardous 
experiment, and is likely to prove fatal in nine 
eases out of ten, admitting that success may 
accidentally attend the tenth case. Moderate 
warmth in the ambient air which we breathe 
is, in fact, almost as essential for the preserva- 
tion of the health of the human species as for 
that of the vegetable tribes ; and we venture to 
affirm, that the greater healthfulness of the 
metropolis, compared with that of the country, 
in winter, a fact often observed, arises, in a 
great degree, from the warmth maintained by 
the number of fires in every house, and the 
radiation of heat from their walls into the 
street. 

The old and the infirm require as much care 
to guard them from cold as infants, the languid 
state of the circulation in them being incapable 
of maintaining the animal heat required for 
the purposes of the economy in a low tempe- 
rature of the air. As an objection to this opi- 
nion, it may be stated, that individuals have 
attained to greater ages in Russia than in any 
other part of the globe. We admit the fact; 
but we doui-t whether the Russian peasant be 
not better clothed, as far as respects warmth, 
than the English labourer ; and most unques- 
tionably, the Russian.gentleman is better forti- 
fied against the steady cold of his native climate, 
than the English gentleman against the uncer- 
tain inclemency of our ever-varying atmosphere. 
But whilst we advise that the infirm and the 
infant be carefully guarded from exposure to 
the severity of winter, and the surface of the 
body in the most robust be well protected, we 
are powerful advocates for those exercises 
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whilst we admire the manner in which our 
youth 
——“‘ sweep 

On sounding skates, a thousand different ways, 

In circling poise, swift as the winds along,” 
we not only pay a tribute to the elegance and 
grace of their movements, but hail in these 
exercises the means of insuring health and 
vigour of body, and a corresponding bold and 
manly deportment. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Jan. 21.—On Saturday last, being 
the first day of Lent Term, the following de- 
grees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—H. Deane, Fellow of New Col. 
Master of Arts.—G. Croke, University College. 
3 of Arts.— W, Barneby, Brazennose College, 
Grand ae Sage a N. Wodehouse, Merton College; 
. B. Bradley, Exeter College; H. Demain, Queen’s 
College; H. W. Wh: 
St. Alban’s Hall. ‘ 
And on Thursday the following gentlemen 
were admitted :— 
Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. T. J. J. Hale, Queen’s Col. 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. T. Hawley, Rev. G. Dixon, 
St. John’s College. 
Bachelor of Arts.—Rev. J. Barton, St. Mary’s Hall. 


PINE ARTS. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue British Gallery in Pall Mall opens, we 
observe, on Thursday next, with an exhibition 
of the works of British artists. It promises, if 
we may judge from several pictures which we 
have seen in progress, to be a gratifying spec- 
tacle : among the contributors of striking pro- 
ductions, are Northcote, Hilton, Etty, Davis, 
(recently returned from Italy), Stewardson, 
Haydon, J. and G. Hayters, Landseer, and 
othérs, particularly in landscape, whom we do 
not enumerate. 


ite, Jesus College; E. B. St. John, 





IMPROVEMENTS OF LONDON. 

Iw our last Gazette, in giving an account- of 
the King’s new Palace in St. James’s Park 
and other public buildings, we adverted to an 
able pamphlet which had just appeared on the 
subject of the improvements now carrying on 
or under consideration; and expressed our 
belief, from internal evidence, that it must be 
the production of some individual who had 
access to the highest sources of intelligence on 
those points, and who probably possessed much 
influence towards carrying into effect what he 
so happily recommended. The correctness of 
this opinion has since been fully established ; 
for these “* Short Remarks and Suggestions,” 
&c. are now acknowledged to be from the pen 
of no less eminent a person than Sir Charles 
Long, whose judgment, taste, and station, pa- 
tronage of the fine arts, and great weight upon 
all questions connected with national improve- 
ments, entitle his sentiments to the utmost 
consideration. We therefore, in conformity 
with our promise, return to this pamphlet, of 
much importance, though only of forty-eight 
pages ; but with redoubled attention in conse- 
quence of knowing the quarter whence it has 
proceeded. 

Coming as they do from so distinguished a 
member of his majesty’s privy council, a gen- 
tleman so conspicuous in that circle which has 
made the national School of Fine Arts and Li- 
terature its care, and, we may add, so power- 
ful from the personal confidence of his royal 
master, particularly in relation to these mat- 
ters,—advocating doctrines and recommending 
ameliorations which have too long been re- 
garded as incompatible with the duties and 
views of English ministers,—the Suggestions 
thus propagated must be hailed in their general 
tenour as an auspicious prelude to better times 





which are congenial with the season; and 


stormy period of his: administration,’ the late 
Mr. Pitt, it must be acknowledged, paid too 
little regard to literature and the arts; ang 
probably some of his successors entertain a sj. 
milar apathy, when the existence of peace and 
tranquillity make such a feeling (or rather such 
a want of feeling) still more inexcusable. But 
there are fortunately among them influential 
men of a different character: there are men, 
themselves distinguished for literary genius 
and practical excellence in painting. The 
wisely foresee that national benefit as well as 
national honour must result from a_ liberal 
cultivation of national talent. Hence the pre. 
sent illustrious reign will form a bright epoch 
in the annals of our country, and George the 
Fourth and his counsellors will rank to future 
ages with the Augustuses, Mecenases, and 
Medici of immortal fame. 

The amelioration or degeneracy of a metro. 
polis is of greater consequence than may com. 
monly be supposed. As the heart in the living 
animal, or the main-spring in a machine, either 
tends to regulate or endanger the whole system, 
good or bad example in the court spreads its 
influence in every direction over the land ; and 
this is a leading reason why we receive the 
present pamphlet with so much pride and plea- 
sure; because we are convinced that it is cal- 
culated to produce the most advantageous re. 
sults. At the present crisis, when a parliament 
is about to assemble, which will either promote 
or check the spirit of improvement, and the 
numerous works to which it has given rise or 
caused to be projected —‘ the time,”’ says our 
author, ‘is propitious for such considerations,” 
i.e. for investigating the state of the arts, 
ascertaining the public opinion, and directing 
the public energies to the most laudable objects. 
Many of these objects are discussed by Sir 
Charles Long ;* and to them we shall turn in 
succession in this paper, and (we anticipate, 
from their variety and importance,) in others 
for several weeks to come. 

Sir Charles alludes to the widely prevailing 
interest now taken in questions of this kind: 
they have become topics of parliamentary de- 
hate, and of conversation every where; aud 
fifteen years ago they were never mentioned 
beyond the limited sphere of a few amateurs. 
We trust we shall not be accused of vanity in 
assuming some of the merit of this change for 
the Literary Gazette. Before its establishment, 
the periodical press hardly ever touched upon 
the subject of the fine arts: a stray article 
now and then, and an annual statement of the 
exhibition at Somerset-House (similar to the 
annual statement of the exhibition at Bartho- 
lomew Fair), were all the notice bestowed on 
those things, with accounts of, and criticisms 
upon which, every portion of the same press now 
perpetually teems. ‘So much for our example: 
we stop not to inquire if all these accounts are 
accurate, or all these criticisms just ; we only 
record the fact, that they give the tone to the 
general mind, create and nourish a national 
feeling, and cause the arts, artists, and their 
products, to be talked of and encouraged 
throughout the kingdom. And this is a grand 
step towards that liberality which has, of late, 
been displayed in parliament ; where even the 
most severe economists have been forced to join 
the universal voice, and vote unopposed and 
munificent grants to be applied to purposes of 
this kind. 

Confining ourselves for the present to the 





* Namely, “ painting, sculpture, architecture, the im- 
provement of the metropolis, the formation of a national 


llery of paint: and sculpture,” ( 3,) the altera- 
yh Windsor” Castle, the new Palace in London, 





and a more enlightened policy. Even in the 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


King’s new Palace, of which we had the satis- 
faction to give a description last week, we are 
aware that many invidious paragraphs have 
a in daily and other prints on the insa- 
lubrity of the site, and on the suspension of 
the works (which never were suspended). It 
is, therefore, with pleasure that we .quote the 
following remarks of Sir Charles Long :— 

« The considerations which seem to have 
prevailed in preparing Buckingham House as 
the new residence for his majesty, appear to be 
the following: Ist. It involves no encroach- 
ment upon the space of the parks, which build- 
ing either in St. James’s or Hyde Park neces- 
sarily implies ; and to such encroachment it is 
understood his majesty is averse. 2dly. The 
time and the expense will be considerably less 
by the conversion of this building into a palace, 
than by constructing a new edifice for this pur- 
pose ; and as the condition of Carlton House is 
such as to require an immediate and thorough 
repair, if it were to be continued as the king’s 
residence, it becomes essential that a new 
palace should be provided for his majesty’s re- 
ception with as little delay as possible.” 

The author then contradicts two of the 
stories which have been circulated respecting 
Buckingham House, by asserting that the 
situation is not damp, and that there is no 
sewer under the building #’ and adds,—** From 
what I know of the plan for the improvement 


of Buckingham House, I think there is every. 


reason to believe that it will give satisfaction to 
the public; the beauty of the elevation, and 
the able arrangement of the interior of this 
building, will do the greatest credit to the emi- 
nent architect who has been engaged in this 
work, which is now carrying on with great 
activity.” 

With this confirmation of our opinions from 
so high an authority, we shall conclude for the 
present; and resume the pamphlet for farther 
and more particular observations in our next. 





The Portable Diorama. By J. Clarke. 
S. Leigh, Strand. 
Tr has frequently fallen upon us (in the course 
of our travel to promote the success of the Fine 
Arts,) to notice ingenious and beautiful inven- 
tions for their illustration, and the consequent 
diffusion of a taste for their enjoyment. Among 
others, the Myrioramas of Mr. Clark claimed 
our just panegyrics, and the Urania’s Mirror, 
published also by Mr. Leigh, obtained a well- 
deserved celebrity. But without undervaluing 
these admirable designs, we confess that we are 
better pleased with the Portable Diorama than 
with any thing of the kind which has preceded 
it. In the form of a fine toy, it is really a most 
instructive and delightful production of art ; 
capable of affording endless and refined amuse. 
ment to all ranks and ages. A neat box con- 
tains a series of transparent views, abbey ruins, 
sea-pieces, various landscapes, &c., which fit 
into a slight wooden frame. There are also a 
number of atmospheric and other effects pro- 
duced by having similar transparencies painted 
in clouds, with a rainbow, with a moon, or 
merely plain pieces of silk-coloured crimson, 
yellow, &e. ; any of which, being placed behind 
the first-mentioned views, (and occasionally com- 
bined with a movable gauze curtain,) impart to 
them all the changes of morning, evening, dawn, 
sunset, moonlight, &c. &c., and gratify the spec- 
tator with the most picturesque and charming 
changes. Objects seem to take novel positions, 
and the entire scenes have all their relations 
Varied from tempest to profound repose. It is 
really difficult to imagine, without seeing them, 
how materials so unimposing in their form 


should be made to convey so much gratification 
to the mind. 

A thin volume, entitled the Amateur’s As- 
sistant, is not only a valuable appendage to this 
invention, but a clever code of instructions 
(with tinted examples) for sketching from na- 
ture, drawing in water-colours, and transparent 
painting. The whole, we are certain, will be 
very popular, as it well merits to be. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS—ENGRAVINGS. 
The Earl of Egremont: painted by T. Phillips, 
R.A.; engraved by S. W. Reynolds. Sams. 
—Mr. Phillips’s skill as a portraic painter is 
evinced by the familiar yet excellent point of 
view in which he has placed the countenance 
and attitude of the noble Earl, whose love of 
the arts well entitled him to be perpetuated by 
them. The almost necessary consequence of 
such a disposition was a characteristic likeness, 
and a pleasing arrangement in other respects ; 
arid we cannot but consider it as a fine example 
of our national school, in which good sense and 
good taste should be, as here, united, and frivo- 
lity and glitter avoided. The face is in itself one 
of superior expression, placid and dignified as 
befit the owner of ‘* princely Petworth.”—Mr. 
Reynolds has done his duty to the subject as an 
engraver. 

Major-General David Stewart, of Garth, 
from a painting by M. Scrymgeour, and en- 
graved by the same hand, has been published 
since our former notice of it. A few light 
touches have been very judiciously thrown in, 
and the proof strikes us as being much improved 
by them. As a whole-length of Highland cos- 
tume, and a capital likeness of a very distin- 
guished soldier, this print is doubly attractive 
—both for its art and its interest. is 

The Eddystone Light-house during the Storm 
in November 1824, painted and engravéd by 
W. Daniell, R.A., adds another to the list of 
sublime, we might say terrific compositions of 
elemental strife, for which the public is indebted 
to the bold but natural pencil of this artist. 
The form of the light-house and its struggling 
rays, the work of human labour, existing amid 
the surrounding wreck, presents a wonderful 
spectacle, and greatly enhances the vivid in- 
terest of the scene. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WAR-SHIP. 


Tue mid-day Sun looks down, 
From his heaven clear and high, 

On the sounding waves which sweep beneath, 
Like another glorious sky. 

A solitary ship 
Comes rushing o'er the tide ; 

Like a thing of hope and light she seems, 
In this, her hour of pride. 

Her tall and noble mast 
Stands like a forest-pine ; 

A thousand men might march her decks 
In gallant battle-line. 

Proudly her white flag streams, 
Which often on that sea 

Has waved above the smoke of war— 
The shout of victory ! 

Hark to the gathering din! 
A foreign sail appears, 

Which, towering midway to the skies, 
Her bloody crescent rears. 

Hark to the gathering din ! 
To the loud confused call— 

Like the mutter’d threat’nings of a storm, 





Ere its blasting thunders fall ! 





Hark to the onset cry !— 
The arm of war is bared ; 
The sword of blood and death is raised, 
Which never yet hath spared. 
Louder and louder grows 
The booming cannon’s bray ; 
The frighted eagle, screaming, soars 
Far from that fearful fray. 
There are cries of agony, 
Mix’d with the shouts of rage ; 
Where the vessels, amidst smoke and flame, 
Their “ hell of battle” wage. 
She reels !—that proud flag falls 
’Mid foemens’ savage roar ; 
Her crew in ghastly heaps lie slain— 
Her deck swims red with gore ! 
For aye hath set her star— 
Her hold the dark sea drinks ;— 
Mid crash and shout—mid foam and blood— 
That gallant vessel sinks ! 
*Tis night—the round fair moon 
Shines calmly o’er the wave, 
Where cold, and in the sleep of death, 
Rest the illustrious brave. 
O! many a heart shall feel, 
When heard their doom of wo, 
That weight of utter misery, 
Which breaks young hearts to know ! 
Many grow sad and pale, 
Though their grief may not find breath ; 
But silently—like blighted flowers— 
Will they pass on to death ! 
Wo for the hopes which seek 
Their light from days to come !— 
For ah! where most we look for joy, 
There sorrow builds her home ! 
Manchester. > S———N. 


at 
SKETCHES. 


‘© The Morning Dawn:” from the German of 
Herder. 





se apis Matine 

Morte modoque 

Grata carpentis thyma.”—Horar, Od. 
A TROoP of joyous maidens were celebrating 
the festival of Aurora with dances and songs in 
honour of the deity. ‘*O thou fairest and : 
happiest of goddesses !”” they began—“ crowned 
with roses, and clad in the garments of ever- 
lasting youth !—_-with the morning dawn thou 
awakest to new delight, bathed in the spring of 
purest enjoyment, and decked with unfading 
blooms plucked from the gardens of the Houris.’’ 
But, lo! as the sun arose, the chariot of Au. 
rora appeared in the east, and she stood before 
the wondering maidens the fairest, hut noé the ' 
happiest, of goddesses. Tears filled her eyes, . 
and a dewy veil, which she had drawn up after 
her from the earth, lay like a moist cloud 
before her bright and rosy countenance. 

** My children,” said she, ** who are honour- 
ing me with your votive songs,—in compassion 
to your youthful innocence have I left the 
celestial habitation, and present myself before 
you, to instruct you what I really am: you 
yourselves can judge whether I am beautiful or 
not—but to what extent I am happy, the 
tears, alas! that I daily shed into the bosom 
of my sister Flora too plainly testify. In early 
youth, ere yet my mind had been taught the 
lessons of eloquence, I espoused one old Tithonus, 
from whose ungenial embrace you daily see me 
arise as early as the morning light. His pre- 
sumptuous wish for immortality was punished 
with an eternity of grey hairs without youth, 
which deprives me also of my splendour and 
beauty so long as Iam near him. On this ac- 
count I speed me so early on my too short 
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érrand, to chase away the shades of night, and 
hide myself in Phoebus’s beams during the day, 
till summoned again at the call of my hoary 
spouse, ‘I resign myself reluctantly to his arms, 
the blushing partner of his unwelcome bed. 

* Henceforth, ye fair ones, take warning 
from my example; judge outward attractions by 
their proper estimate, and no longer suppose that 
the fairest amongst you must necessarily be the 
happiest, except native beauty be heightened 
by the charms of modesty and good sense ; nor 
ever expect that Hymen’s torch will light you to 
happiness and peace, if kindred tastes and dis- 
positions form, not the basis of the union.” 
Thus saying, the goddess vanished; but the 
brightness of her image was still reflected to 
the maiden eyes in every dewy tear that glist- 
ened on the foliage around. They esteemed 
her, alas! no longer the happiest of goddesses, 
although the most beautiful,—and they became 
wise from her example. 


- THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Whatis denominated in the play-bills a new | 
ballet has been brought out at Covent-Garden. 
It is the pleasant story of the Hunchbacked 
Brothers, told in very dull and sorry dumb. 
show. Before the proprietors of this theatre 
attempt such sort of performances, they should 
engage a master who has something approach- 
ing to invention, and a company who have taken 
a few lessons in dancing. A ballet, utterly 
without taste, and with performers who rank 
no higher than figurantes, can never succeed 
upon any stage. It was, as might have been 
anticipated, but very indifferently received. 

The Adelphi Theatre continues to be crowded 
every night. Indeed, when such talents as 
those of Terry, Yates, T. P. Cooke (whose 
Sailor is far the best we ever saw on the stage), 
Wrench, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s, are assembled 
together, and in a small theatre too, besides a 
clever clown for pantomime, it is not surprising 
that Suecess should succeed. 








DRAMA. 

Tue theatrical novelties of the week have 
been of such a nature as to be scarcely worthy 
of our notice. At Drury Lane a Mr. Pelby, 
from ‘* the New York and Boston theatres,” 
has appeared in the character of Hamlet; but 
his personation of the princely Dane was of a 
very mediocre description. His face is inex- 
pressive, his voice feeble, and his style of acting, 
generally speaking, is deficient in energy. 
Occasionally, however, he treated us with a 
burst of passion, which he has evidently learnt 
from Kean; but these efforts were quite out of 
keeping with the rest of the performance. 
Should he ever be tempted to repeat the part, 
we would recommend him ta learn the words 
more accurately ; and when he shall have ac- 
complished this necessary portion of an actor’s 
business, he would do well to take some lessons 
in pronunciation, as his present mode of speak- 
ing certain words is sadly wanting in propriety. 
We allude more particularly to such words as 
camel, which he makes cam-u/ ; combination, 
which is with him combernation ; and heaven, 
which he calls heavun. After all, however, 
should he even succeed in removing these ble- 
mishes, we cannot promise him any thing like 
a prominent situation upon the London boards. 
He is about as good as Mr. Serle, and Mr. Fitz. 
harris, and the other debutants who have re- 
cently ** strutted and fretted” their several 
hours upon the stage, and upon whose ill-di- 
rected exertions we have so often of late been 
compelled to sit in judgment ;—very tolerable 
for country stock, but at present very unfit for 
the metropolis. The rest of the tragedy was 
badly acted, and did not appear to have enjoyed 
the advantage of a rehearsal. 

A row, which might have been attended 
with serious consequences to the property, was 
occasioned one ,evening last week by the disin- 
genuous and unfair conduct of the manage- 
ment. The difficulty which was experienced 
that night in pacifying the audience, who very 
properly felt themselves to have been imposed 
upon, will, we hope, deter them from similar 
practices in future. It is really too good a joke 
to change the cast of two very important cha- 
racters in an opera, and let the public know 
nothing of it until their eyes and ears shall 
undeceive them. Even poverty should not 


induce people to be guilty of such dirty actions. 
According to the usual good arrangements of 
this house, the opera of ** Malvina,”’ which had 
been fixed for representation for Tuesday, and 
afterwards for Thursday last, has been again 

t off. This also, to say the least of it, is 
highly ipjudicious, 








VARIETIES. 
THE newspapers state, that the North-sea 
has broken the isthmus which connects Jutland 
with the rest of the peninsula, in three places, 
through which rapid currents are now pouring. 
It is added, that the remains of ancient forests 
have been laid open by the action of the water. 

The journals are amusing their readers with 
accounts of ancient and civilised nations dis- 
covered in the centre of Africa; but they have 
not yet decided whether they are Turks or 
Trojans! ! 

The Lady of the Lake is, we hear, to be the 
next Opera. Madame Caradori is to have the 
part of the Lady, in which she will, no doubt, 
be very charming, though we do not think the 
music very favourable for her style; and Cor- 
nega is appointed to supersede Vestris. It re- 
mains to be seen and heard what she can do in 
male attire. 

African Travellers.—At a meeting of the 
French Academy of Sciences, on the 19th ult., 
M. Jomardannounced the death of the intrepid 
African traveller M. de Beaufort. He stated 
that, resolved to penetrate farther than had yet 
been achieved, M. de B. had taken the course of 
the High Senegal, and was directing his route 
towards Timbuctoo when he fell, another victim 
to this fatal climate. 

Edinburgh.—We notice in the Edinburgh 
Courant newspaper some remarks on the dermo- 
lition of Salisbury Crags, which it seems is now 
carrying on for the purposes of building and 
paving. Every visitor to the Scottish capital 
has been delighted by the picturesque beauties 
of these rocks, which form so striking a feature 
to the city that their destruction is too Gothic 
to be believed of a people who claim the posses- 
sion of taste and feeling. 

Progress of Literature.—It is a striking sign 
of the rapid progress of literature, that the 
Common Council of London have absolutely re- 
solved to collect a library, for the use of mem- 
bers, in the Guildhall. The first magnum opus 
which they have bought is The London Gazette, 
from its commencement in 1665—a very valu- 
able publication; the columns of which a multi- 
tude of citizens have adorned by their distin- 
guished names. They have not yet ordered 
The Literary Gazette, from its « e- 


which several notices have appeared in our 
Gazette): it is from the journal of an officer on 
board the Barracouta, and the following its 
principal novel statements :— After surveying 
the coasts of Madagascar, in company with the 
Leven, the expedition proceeded to Delorgoa 
Bay, where they found the Albatross. This 
bay they also surveyed ; and then sailed to the 
Caffre coast. At Port Natal is a small Ey. 
ropean settlement, under Mr. Farewell, of the 
navy. Thence the ships went to the Cape to 
refit; and were, at the end of October, ready 
to start for the Congo. Their object is to sur. 
vey the coast between the Zaire and the Gambia, 

Voyage of Discovery.—The Astrolabe French 
corvette, commanded by Dumont de Durville, 
is about to sail on a voyage of discovery, to 
explore parts of the globe not sufficiently known, 
and especially the coasts of New Guinea and 
New Zealand. ° 

Fragments of Arabian armour have been dug 
up in a field near Tours in France. These re. 
mains are described as being of very beautiful 
workmanship in steel and silver, and are con. 
jectured to be of the time of the Sultan Ab. 
derame, defeated by Charles Martel. , 

Deaf and Dumb.—M. Majendie lately read a 
case of deaf and dumb before the Royal Institu. 
tion of France ; it was that of a boy, nine years 
of age, who was restored to hearing and speech 
by Dr. Deleau, of Paris. This, however, is, 
we understand, no novelty, as several cases of 
the same description have, within these few 
years, come under the care of Mr. Curtis, the 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases 
of the Ear, which have yielded to his judicious 
and attentive treatment. 

Music.—There is to be a series of musical 
performances at the King’s Theatre this season, 
under the direction of Mr. Bochsa, and com. 
mencing on Monday next. Many eminent 
singers and instrumental performers, both na- 
tive and foreign, are announced ; among whom 
we notice with pleasure, Caradori, Bonini, 
Sinclair, Bellamy, Pyne, Sapio, Moscheles, 
Lindley, &c. 

It is said, that Pasta has certainly been en- 
gaged for the high season at the Opera, and is 
to appear in April. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

A Picturesque Tour in Spain, Portugal, and along the 
Coast of Africa, from Tangiers to Tetuan, by J. Taylor, 
Knight, and one of the authors of the «« Voyage Pittoresque 
dans I’Ancienne France,” is in the press. It is to be 
comprised in twenty-two parts, each containing five en- 
gravings, with letter-press descriptions. 

Mrs. C. B. Wilson, author of ‘ Astarte,” &c. &c. &c 
announces a volume entitled, At Home, for speedy 
publication. 

The Tourist’s Grammar; or, Rules relating to the 
Scenery and Antiquities incident to Travellers: including 
an Epitome of Gilpin’s Principles of the Picturesque, by 
the Kev. J. D. F ke, is d as being 
ready. ‘ 

Traditions and Recollections, Domestic, Clerical, and 
Literary ; in which are included Letters of Charles Il, 
Cromwell, Fairfax, Wolcot, Opie, Gibbon, and 
distinguished Characters, in 2 vols. 8vo. is announced by 
the Rev. R. Polwhele. 

In the press, Practical Lectures upon the Story of 

——_ and his Brethren; by the Rev. William B 
Missionary of Trinity, Newfoundland. 
A new work, by the Author of “ The Journal of an 
Exile,” in 3 vols., is spoken of, entitled, Recollections 
of a Pedestrian; it is expected to be ready in the course 
of the present month. 

Mr. J. Skelton is preparing for publication upwards of 
fifty Etchings of Antiquities in Bristol, from om 
Sketches taken by the late Hugh O'Neill, illustrative of 








ment in 1817; but this is likely to be their 
next acquisition, and its perusal will no doubt 
have a visible influence on the future improve- 
ment of the city and its people. 
Africa.—About ten days ago, the Courier 
newspaper gave an interesting detail of the 
government survey of the coast of Africa (of 





irs of that City, by the Rev. Samuel Seyer, A.M» 


or to form a separate volume. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Christie on Greek Vases, 4to. 27. 2s. bie—Latton as - 
Church, an Episcopalian, 8vo. 7s. —The § 
Isabel, 3 vole: 1dmo. Ie ae. bds-—'The ‘Last Man, 3 
t 8Svo. 1/. 7s. bds.—Essays on Analogy, 8vo. 8 
tanical Sketches, cr. 8vo. 15s. bds.—The Papal Power 
2 Voli GVO. Lh bdsiwek osbrake’s Tousist’s Grammar, 1200 
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bds.. <= Cold Ds *Giendia. 

» 108. 6d. —Beaupré on Cold, lendin- 

Vet tuis—Dewees on the Medical Treatment 

4s. bds.—History of the United States, 

’s Book-keeping, 8vo. 5s. bds.— 

ndi, cr. 8vo. 4s. cloth.—Donn ’s 

icon, 8vo. ll. 11s, 6d. bds.— 's 

Epi d in Town, and other Poems, fc. 7s. 

Epst'Genlis’ Memoirs, Vols. 7 and 8. English, 16s. bds.— 

Polwhele’s Traditions and Recollections, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Ul. 5s. bds.—Phillips’s Golden Rules of Social Fiutigsogihy, 

royal 12mo. 10s. Gd. bds.—Bernard Barton’s Devot ional 

Verses, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Is this Religion? By the Author 

of * May You Like It,” fc. 7s. bds.—Taylor’s Memoirs of 

Jane Taylor, new ed. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. —Brambletye 
House, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. lls. 6d. bds. 


7s. bds.—Cradock’s Li 
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Barometer. 

30.00 to 29.97 

30.05 — 30.10 

30.08 — 30.03 

30.06 — 30.10 

30.05 — 30.10 

-) 30.26 — 30.30 
30. 30.20 Stationary. 


Wind variable, N. and N. E. prevailing.— Generally 

cloudy—mornings and evenings fo 
51° 37’ 32” N. 

Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





HARLES H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

By an oversight on the part of our publisher's clerk, an 
advertisement was admitted into our last Number which 
had no connexion with literature or the fine arts. We 
have to apologise to our readers for the mistake. 

ErratA.—In the notice of the comet seen at Bolanos, 

last week, instead of *‘ in the direction of 
.” read S.W.; and in the following line, instead of 
«© SW. of Baten Haitos,” read S.E. of Baten Kaitos. 
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This day is published, the Seventh Part of — 
KELTON’S OXFORDSHIRE, contain- 
ing engraved Illustrations, from Drawings by F. Mackenzie, 
of the principal Antiquities in the County, accompanied with 
Descriptive and Historical Notices. ‘The Subjects embraced in 
this Part are—1. South Entrance and Tower of Burford Church. 
=. East End of the North Aisle in Ducklington Church. 
North-East View of Broughton Castle.——4. Chancel, &c. in 
Broughton Church, shewing the Monuments; Vignettes.—5. 
Norman Door-head in Bloxham Church.—6. Bridge and Tower, 
leading to Broughton Castle.—7. Entrance to the Dining-room 
in Broughton Castle.—8. Effigies on the South Wall of Wiggin- 
ton Church. 

This work will be completed in Twelve Quarterly Parts, price 
to Subscribers, large 4to. with Proofs on India paper, 15s. or 
common size, 10s. 6d. each Part. Subscribers’ Names are received 
and supplied by the Engraver and Proprietor of the work, Mr. J. 
Skelton, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; and by his Brother, Mr. 
Skelton, 1, Stafford Place, Buckingham Gate, London. 


An SR a = cm 
Stéel’s England. - 
Lately published, by Treuttel, Wirtr, and Co: 30, Soho Square, 
ETTRES sur 1ANGLETERRE, par A. 
de STAEL-HOLSTEIN, price 108. 6d. 
The same, in English, price 10s. 6d. 
«« No foreigner ever gave a picture of England at once so lively, 
80 Lageajamt, and so free from errors.”—Kdinburgh Review, No- 








Medical Profé Wanted an Apprenti: 


A MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, of exten- 
sive Practice, and having the care of a Public Institution 
in the City of London, is desirous of taking an Apprentice. A 
phi oy will be expected, and respectable references given and 
required. 
Apply (if by letter post-paid) to Mr. Capes’s Circulating 
Library, 111, Fleet Street. 





Sold also by Arch, Cornhill; mgman and Co., P: 
Row; Major, Fleet Street; Payne and Foss, Pall Mall; and 
other Booksellers in London. 





The Magazine of Ireland. 
OLSTER’S QUARTERLY MAGA- 
ZINE, No. I. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. will be published on 
Wednesday, the Ist of February, 1826, by Longman and Co., 
London ; Constable and Co., Edinburgh ; R. Milliken, Dublin ; 
and J. Bolster, Cork. 





Albemarle Street, Dec. 29, 1825. 
On Wednesday, the 25th of January, 1826, Mr. MURRAY will 
c the Publication of A ‘Daily Morning Newspaper, 
_— REPRESENTATIVE. 
Adverti and C icati for the Editor, to be 
sent to No. 50, Albemarle Street, until the 25th of January; and 
after that day, to “ The Representative” Office, No. 25, Great 
George Street, Westminster. 
N.B. Orders for this Newspaper are requested to be sent to the 
‘ostmasters and Newsmen. 











An elegant Present for the Families of the Nobility and Gentry. 
Just published, fitted up in a handsome Box, price 3/. 3s. 


HE PORTABLE DIORAMA; consist- 


ing of Romantic, Grand, and Picturesque Scenery; with 
the necessary Apparatus for producing the various Effects of 
Sunrise, Sunset, Moonlight, the App and Disapy 
of Clouds, the Rainbow, &c. on the principle of the Diorama in 
Regent's Park. 





d with an entirely new Work, illustrated with 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
British Institution, Pall Mall. 


HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 
and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, will 
be Opened on Thursday next, the 2d of February, from Ten m 
the Morning, until Five in the Evening. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BOKNORD, Keeper. 





Thelwall’s Monthly Magazine. 
On Tuesday morning will be published, price 3s. Gd. No. I. 


of the 
‘ ‘a ta 
PANORAMIC MISCELLANY; or, 
MCNTHLY MAGAZINE and REVIEW of Literature, 
Science, Arts, Inventions, and Occurrences. In addition to the 
customary details and registers of the Month, this Number will 
contain, among other intéresting Articles, Original Communi- 
cations from Learned Societies, &c.. Influence of Periodical 
Literature on the Intellect and Morals of Society—The Egyptian 
Zodiac—Literature and Science of Italy — Application of Mecha- 
nics to Agriculture—History of Chemistry—Discovery of Ancient 
Pictures at Mantua Cambridge Candid Sketch of the 
History of Public Societies, with a complete List of all the Lite- 
rary and Mechanics’ Institutions, &c. in the United Kingdom— 
Free Trade, Currency, Corn, &c.—— The London University—— 
Zoological Description of the Dandy—Bob Syntax— Rachel Ford 
—Mr. Thelwall’s Lecture on the Elements of Euphony—Anec- 
dotes of Arthur Murphy—( riental College at Fort William—Dr. 
Robertson on Distortions of the Spinc—Crab’s Claws—Steam and 
Steam Vessels—Polar Fogs—The Sinking Fund——Impressment 
of Seamen—Anticipations and Desiderata—Lexicography, Lon- 
don Fish-market, &c.—Fossil Remains, &c.——Retrospects and 
Anticipations of the Fine Arts—Critical Examination of the Poe- 
tical Merits of L. E. L. —Original Poetry, English and Italian — 
Monthly Review of Literature, Foreign and Domestic —Spirit of 
Philosophical Liscovery—— Proceedings of Learned § ies—— 
Meteorological, Medical, Commercial, and Agricultural Reports 
—London and Provincial Intelligence, &c.— With Promises ful- 
filled, and Articles completed, which were left imperfect by the 
abrupt and premature termination of the last Volume of the Old 
Series of the Monthly Magazine. 
Published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; to whom, 
orto J. Thelwall, Esq. No. 1, Lorset Place, Pall Mall East, 
Communications and Letters (post-paid) should be addressed. 





To be published in February, 1826, the First Part of 


ve y <1 te 
NGRAVED SPECIMENS of ANCIENT 
ARMS and ARMOUR, from the justly-admired Collection 
ot LLEWELYN MEYRICK, bsq. LL.B. and F.S.A. after the 
Drawings, and with the Descriptions of Dr Meyrick. 
By JOSEPH SKELTON, F.S.A. 
Author of «« The Antiquities of Oxfordshire,” &c. 

To be completed in Twenty-Five Parts, imperial 4to. containing 
in the whole 15) Engravings in Outline, of well-selected Speci- 
mens. Each Number will contain Six Plates, accompanied with 
explanatory Letter-press, price 9s. Gd. per Part. ‘ ‘wenty-five 
Copies only will be taken on India paper, price 14s. per Part. To 
®ppear, as nearly as possible, every two months. 

Subscribers’ Names are received by Mr. J. Skelton, Magdal 





Plates, entitled “ 

The Amateur’s Assistant; or, a Series of 
Instructions in Sketching from Nature, the Application of Per- 
spective, Tinting of Sketches, Drawing in Water Colours, Trans- 
parent Painting, &c. The whole intended as a stimulus to young 
versons in the pursuit of a delightful art, by enabling them to 
delineate various scenes for the Diorama, as their taste may 
direct; thus furnishing an inexhaustible source of rational 
enjoyment, by ES ee a with Amusement. 

y JOHN CLARK. 

London: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. Sold by 

all B llers and Stati 








Just published or imported, by Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co. 


30, Soho Square, 
ES GENS COMME IL FAUT, par 
L. B. PICARD. 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. 
Le Roman du Rénart, publié d’aprés les MSS. 
de la Bibliothéque du Roi des 13e, l4e, et 15e Siécles, par M. D. 
M. Méon, Editeur du ** Roman de la Rose.” 4 tomes, in 8vo. 
2. 14s. 
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Almanach des Dames pour 1826, 9s. 
» in a variety of elegant 





bindings. p 
Turcherau, Histoire de la Vie et des Ou- 
vrages de Moliére, price 10s. 6d. 4 
Annuaire Nécrologique pour 1824, price 12s. 
Historique pour 1824, price 18s. 
Mademoiselle Sophie Doine, La Famille 
Noire. 12mo. 3s. ae 
Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 


nouvelle Edition, augmentée de Notes extraites de Chaufepié, 
Joly, Marchand, etc. etc. 16 vols. 8vo. 11/1. 





Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green's Catalogue of Old 

Books, PART I. for 1826. 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d. Part I. of 
CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS for 
1826, containing FOREIGN LITERATURE recently 
purchased in Spain, Italy, France, Germany, and Holland, com- 
bining a variety of Books of extreme rarity, utility, and curiosity ; 
numerous specimens of the early Printers, among which are 
many Lexicons, Grammars, Bibles, and singular Works with 
copper and wood Engravings, not hitherto described by Biblio- 
graphers; a few early books printed on vellum, some rich illu- 
minated Missals, valuable Historical W orks in various languages, 
a tine Collection of ks of Prints, useful and rare Classics; as 
also, Editio Principes, Works from the Aldine and Elzevir 
Presses, and a rich Collection of Spanish Literature. The whole, 
with few pti are in the finest possible con- 
dition. 
Part II. containing English Works, will be published in May. 








Bridge, Oxford; and by his Brother, Mr. Skelton, 1, Stafford 
Place, Buckingham Gate, London. Prospectuses may be had of 
Arch, Cornhill; Booth, Dake Street, Portland Place; Carpenter 
and Son, Mond Street; Colnaghi, Sen. and Jun. Pall Mall East, 
~ Cockspur Street; Jennings, Poultry; Longman and Co., 
Manmmoster Row; Major, Fleet Street; Payne and Foss, Pall 
5 ~ uf —_ oe Rethadies, in aaiae. retest and J, oe: 
i am, th; and Charnley, } ewcaatle-u .' ie i 
Wi of whom will receive Subscribers’ Names, Ne 





Theatre of Anatomy, Blenheim Street, Great Marlborough Street, 
rNNHE SPRING COURSE of LECTURES 
on ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and SURGERY, will 
be commenced on Wednesday, the Ist of yelguary, at 2 o’Cleck, 
JOSHUA BROOKES, F.R.S. F.L.S, 

Soc. Cees. Nat. Cur. Mosq. Soc., &c. &c. &c. 
The In i usually di A ical in) 
tions are counteracted by an antiseptic Process. 








Just Published, in 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS on GOUT, Critical and 
Pathological, with Remarks on the Use of Colchicum, and 


on Diet. 
By A. RENNIE, Surgeon, &c. 

« From the proofs Mr. Kennie has given us of his acuteness, his 
habits of observation, and general freedom from absurd precon- 
ceptions, we shall expect from him, in the next and practical 
part of his work, mach that will deserve the attentive study of 
those Practitioners, who, after the labours of so many writers, 
continue to find Gout one of the most puzzling and intractable 
dlearders which infest the frame.” — Medical Repository, Dec. 
182: 


Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street; and 
J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


Economising Fuel, and Preventing Smoke. 

This day was published, in 8vo. price 18s. boards, 
HE THEORY and PRACTICE of 
WARMING and VENTILATING PUBLIC BUILD. 
INGS, DWELLING-HOUSES, and CONSERVATORIES, 
including a description of all the known varieties of Stoves, 

Grates, and Furnaces, with an ination of their F 
advantages for economising fuel, and preventing smoke. Lllus« 

trated by numerous copper-plates and wood engravings. 
Printed for ‘Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 








This day is published, in 2 vols. royal 4to. printed uniformly with 
Evelyn’s Memoirs, and embellished with Portraits and other 


Engravings, by the first Artists. Price 6l. 6s. boards, 


HE DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE 
of SAMUEL PEPYS, Boy F.R.S. Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty in the Reigns of Charles II. 
friend of the celebrated John Evelyn. 
Edited by RICHARD, LORD BRAYBROOKE. 
o ‘ding t 


and James II, and the intimate 





** Not he ext popularity of the Memoirs of 
Grammont, and the still greater attractions of those of Evelyn, 
we have no hesitation in stating our opinion, that these volumes 
will outstrip them both in public estimation. They reach the 
very beau ideal of what we desire from such records.” — Literary 
Gazette. 

«« Publications of this kind are of the highest value.”—Times. 

«« We hesitate not to confess, that we regard this publication 
as in a very high some historically valuabie.”—wramiuner. 

«“‘The diary of Mr. “ae is the most curious of those MS. 
memorials of old times, which the inquisitive spirit of the present 
age has raked up from the dust of neglected libraries.” —— Wests 
minster Review. 

Printed for Henry wenn removed to 8, New Burlington 
Street. 





8vo. 7s. boards, the second Edition, elucidated and 
augmented, of 


[THE PRACTICE of ELOCUTION;; or, 


a Course of Exercises for acquiring the several Requisites 
of a good Delivery. 
B. H. SMART. 


B: 
Public Reader of Shakspeets, ‘Author of the « Grammar of 
Pronunciation, Practical Logic,” &c. &c. 
Also, corresponding in size, 7s. bds. 

The Theory of Elocution; to which are now 
added, Practical Aids for Reading the Liturgy. 

Published by John Richardson, Royal Exchange; G. B. Whit- 
taker, Ave Maria Lane; Seely and Son, Fleet Street; Thomas 
Hookham, Old Bond Street, &c. 


New Medicines.—Translated from the French of the Fourth 
Edition of Majendie’s Formulary. In 12mo. price 5s. Gd. 


HE FORMULARY of the PREPARA. 
TION and MODE of EMPLOYING several NEW 
REMEDIES. Translated from sipentie’s Fourth Edition, by 
C. T. HADEN, Esq. and R. DUNGLISSON, M.D, 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 


Just published, in 1 vol. price 6s. 


ice Gs. Gd. 
. x . 
HE BROKEN HEART, with other 
POEMS. 
By EDMUND J. READ, Esq. 

«« There is some beautiful poetry in this little volume. He is 
evidently a man of talent, capable of conceiving (when he pleases) 
clear and beautiful thoughts, and being stored with brave words 
to express them. Had we not thought very highly of many pas- 
sages, we should not have stated what appears to us erroneous in 
his present taste, for we feel convinced that it will not long con- 
tinue to be so.”—New Monthly. 

“The principal poem has many beautiful passages, and the 
sonnets are fine.” —Literary Chronicle. 

« This volume is evidently the effusion of a mind endowed with 
all the perceptions of the poet.”—Monitor. 

« We often meet both with thoughts and expressions above the 
common run of small hot-pressed octavos.”—Literary Gazette. 

London: Printed for John Churchill, Leicester Square ; 
and E. Collins, Bath. 








This day is published, in 4to. price 2/. 2s. boards, 


D)SQUSITIONS upon the PAINTED 
GREEK VASES, and their probable Connexion with the 
Shows of the Eleusinian and other Mysteries. By JAMES 
CHRISTIE, a Member of the Society of Dilettanti. 

Printed for Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
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Thi: is published, price 14. or 10s. 6d. a dozen, the 
~~ pond: Edition of ‘ 


HE POOR MAN’S PRESERVATIVE 
against DOmneY, addressed to the lower Classes of Great 





and Ir 
> hy Rev. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE, 
Former! ae ‘the King of S; ne in _ Royal Chapel of 
ry Cha now a Conan of hurch of ia 





Printed for C. and J. et. Paul's 
Waterloo Place, and 148, — 
© ,° A few Copies may be had on fine paper, price 3s. 6d. boards. 


N ITALIAN LADY, well acquainted 
awe French, and moderately reheod. Rethor in English, teaches 
Ladies Italian, upon moderate Terms. 
post-paid, to C. Z. 23, Queen Street, May Fair. 


ONDON LITERARY and PUBLISH- 
ING SOCIETY, No. 23, Old Bond 8: 

‘The aa ih prices of new Books, whether original works or 

e long been a subject —— complaint with the Pub- 

lic; and + a period like the present, which is “oagreeraeges by 

ardour for information, is felt with pocuBar ity : under these 

has been formed, with the au- 

spices of several literary and patriotic men, for the purpose of re- 

an evi! —_—- in yi oe a degree, to ° Sec the 











diffusion of knowledge, and mprovement of society ; it 
engages itself to su the public with new Books, such as shall 
Hath their and style, both to the 





scholar yee to = "ee od me, oa a reduction, on the average, of 
near! the present p 
The mes = y which this Soviety will chiefly effect this import- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











New Works ces Orne Bs in oe Ngo J bn the was by Longman, ALAN vols. 8vo. with E 
ANUAL of CH EMISTRY, containing 
HE INBURGH "REVIEW; or, the principal Facts of the Science, arranged in the Onde 
cs Journal, No. LAXKV. in which are discussed and illustrated in the Lecce 
Contents :— ‘M‘Culloch’s Political Economy —— Memoi of | Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S.——Lady M: n’s frome aid By WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, F.L.S. 
servations on the Silk Trade-- Fraser’ 's Journey into go TE Secretary to the Royal Society, &c. &c. 





Catholic E 





hays of the M 
V Tre—S Dangers of 
on the Game on &c. &e. Price 6s. 

The Story of Isabel. 
the “ Favourite of Nature,” &c. &c. 
24s. boards. 

Observations on the Proceedings of the 
Country Bankers, during the last 30 Years, and of their Commu- 

with G her with a Re 





'romissory Notes: in a Letter ed to 
the Exchequer. By John Milford, Jun. In 8vo. stitched, price 2s. 
The Prospect, and other Poems. By Ed- 
ward Moxon. In foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
The Subaltern Officer; a Narrative, by 
Captain George Wood, of the Line. ‘tn 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 








This day is 


ublished, 
HE DUBLIN PHILOSOPHICAL 


hg SOMMER, and SCIENTIFIC REVIBW, No. LI. price 
Tinted for Maton and M*‘Arthur, Dublin; and John Taylor, 











of the ay of the Irish Poor— Lettres our 
Knawledge——Lord Suffield 


By the Author of 


In 8 vols. 12mo. price 


3 toget! medy proposed 
SS the alarm consequences arisin| from- the circulation 
of P: — “4 Sa the C of 


Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ERMAN POPULAR STORIES, illus. illus. 
trated by —— CRUIKSHANK. The second volume 
of this work, Thick has been some time unavoidably Tee 





now ready for delivery, by J. Robins and Co. No. 11, Ivy 
Easeunectar Row, London; and Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin, 
ice 78. 
The first Volume may also be had at the same price. 





This day is pone a , ny - a“. vol. medium Sve. tees. three 


7 
NEW GREEK ond ‘ENGLISH LEXI. 
ee on the Plan of the Greek and 
Gat as neider; the words alphabetically arranged, distiy. 
guishing such as are Poetical, of Dialectic Variety, or poses 
certain Writers and a Writers; with Examples, literally 
translated, me x ‘om the Classical Writers 
‘AMES DONNEGAN, M.D. 
Cowie, Low, ond’ Bn Poultry; Chalmers and Collins, Glasgow. 





nish Some ort st Rye prec 
This day is pubtihed, in 6d. boards, or &s. 


bound, 

A PRACTICAL ‘GRAMMAR of the 
SPANISH LANGUAGE, with Copious Exercises; the 

whole rendered so easy, as to be intelligible without the aid ofan 





ant national » which — constitutes its main and ~~ Waterloo Place, London. 

is this: hi will 
nd offirred to, the public daily, abt t the first price, instead Just imported, by Dulau and Co. Forei ksell 
efron os eae of the voukaclers On the ay n stem of pub- ae a r -—_ ; 
Ushing bitherto prevajled, new books do not resch OIRES . > ‘MADAME a COM- 
pb un ter bee pe wotaclba pene: te taplnaletan. TESSE de GENLIS, the Original Paris Edition, 10 


ing its ote vate public in the first instance, this -addi- 
will be at once saved to the book buyer; this, with the fur- 
means of reduction afforded by the extensive scale of their 
contracts in paper and prin: and by of their works 
for ready money, witl enable Society amply to fulfil its im- 


As the general result then, it may be stated, that works which 
ve hitherto cost the public 8s. or 9s. per volume, will be obtain- 
able, through the Society, at 5s. or in this 


The this Society, in ite develo will comprehend 
the all the classic and s ‘orks of Ancient 
and ‘hd re, and, in » all works of merit, in- 
cluding new Of that character. "There are also many valua- 
bie works are scarce and in demand, which are not re- 
printed om account of their limited sale at high at 
which they w: on the present system ; one of the 


vols. 8vo. 4/. 


Les Gens comme il faut, et les Petites Gens ; 
ou, Aventures d’Auguste Minard, cum ing adjoint de Maire de 
Paris. Par L. B. Picard, 2 vols. 12m: 

Du Jesuitisme, Ancien oy "Moderne, par M. 
de Pradt, ancien Archevi ue de Malines. 1 vol. 8vo. Lis. 

Mémoires particuliérs pour servir a 1’ Histoire 
de la Révolution quf's’est opérée en France en 1789. Par Charles 
George, Marques de Clermant Gallerande. 3 vols. 8vo. 11, 11s. 6d, 

Glossarium Eroticum Lingue Latin ; sive, 

mia Legum et. Morum N' apud ; Ex- 
plahatio nova ex Interpretatione propria et woh et diffe- 
rentiis in Significatu, feré im Millium Sermonum ad in- 
telligentiam Poetaram et Ethologorum, tam Antique quam 
Integre Infimeque Latmitatis. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 
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Just published, by Oliver and Boyd, Edinbu and sald b 
Jone Murray, Albemarte Street, eye oy = vol. post Bvo. 


containing 550 closely-prin 
ANUS; or, The Vdinburgh Liter 1 Literary Alma- 
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chased Re aye ie i 
commend Yr. Ir Bape 
int Sn, by Mx. Bepeimas Proett"are cabled to 
ry: jon ; Lists of which, at the reduced rates at 
which the Bee the otfer them to the public, may be now had 
their Bashment my Meee Bond a _——— the business 
of the will be for it conduct 
Me Recetas Prowett has the enti tire it of the pub- 
lishing tment. 
‘The following is a List of the Books rag to in the Prospec- 
tus, and which are now ready for deliv 
‘4. Milton’s Paradise Lost, illustrated by J. 
Martin, m7 (Dedicated by permission to his Majesty). 
ae to 6, st 4to. price 12s. each. 


imperial 8vo. price 6s. each. 
The 7th = will be published in a a days. 
Dodsl 


and now 
owett —are enab 


se 


2. *s Collection of Old Plays. New 
Edition, with shar Nates, by the late Isaac Reed, Octavius 
Giel it, and the Editor. ‘a vols. (tobe completed in 12 vols.) 
crown 8vo. price 6s. each. ae tena 9s. eac 

3 Roscoe’s Italian N ovelists, se- 
lected from the most approved Authors; with Biograph cal 
Notices. Second Ettition, now ready, 4 vols. crown 8vo. price 
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4..Canova’s Works in Sculpture and Model- 
ings ‘cortsis! 6f 100 Engravings in Outline, by Henry Moses, 
— —— Worth on. 2 vols. imperial #vo. haif-bound 
paper, imperial 4to. 3/. 3s. 


ee 2 vols. imperial 


to the Fight of the 
of 16 Engravings in Outline, b 
nes ato. price s¢. in bourds; India paper, tis.” 
- Retzsch’s s to Fridolin, by Schiller, 
engraved in in Outline, by Henry Moses. Demy 4to. price 5s. sewed, 


8 Ancient Baptismal Fonts. Engraved by 
R. Roberts, from Drawing? by Mr. pag Simpson, Jun. of 
Ten ial vo. price 

qs. ore or fmperial 4to. (uniform with im Deities t h 





By 8. WHITEHEAD, 
Author of a Practical I to Latin G 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster 
Rew; and Boosey and Sons, Old Bond Street. 








Just published, in extra cloth board 
HE DUTCH SALMAGUNDI of M. 
PAUL VAN wy oh Translated by 
WIS JACKSON, 
Teacher of Author of «An Introduction to 
“ke. &c. &e. 


rench ‘oetry,’ 
Londgn: Printed for ham Wilson, Royal Exchange; and 
G. Symmons, pig Street, Portland Place. nace. 
Latin reed we 
this day is published, in an elegan joe 78. 
UINTL CURTII “RUPL. ‘DES REBUS 
* Gestis oe pa Macedonum Regis, Libri Super- 
stites, cum ee —y tis. 
London : ila C ‘ matatie and Joy; Rodwell 
Bg 
- 3 Ca + Ri 5 and $i pe 
a ngton ; and Simpkin 
Under the Denomination of the «« Regent’s Classics” the pub- 
Ushers of this Collection have already brought forward nearly the 
whole body of Latin Authors, equal in typographic elegance and 


accuracy to the celebrated Elzevir Editions; and superior to 
them in the Purity of the Text, corrected and amended as it has 














Printed for John Murray, ‘le Street. 





¥» Bvo. 1 

HE MISSION” i) "STAM and HUE, the 
Capital of Cochin China, ig the Years 1821-2. From tlie 
Journal of the late GEORGE FINLAYSON, Esq. Assistant 
Surgeon of His Majesty pb Lady t Dr 3; Su mand Natu- 
ralist to fhe Miss: a Memoir of the Author, by Sir 
THOMAS STAMFORD har PLES, F.R.S. 
Lond ion : Printed for for r John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


. oh pepeia, or | Indigestit ion. Price 1 ls. 


A SLIGHT SKETCH of REMOTE and 
PROXIMATE CAUSES of AFFECTIONS of the STO- 
MACH, erroneously termed Nervous or Bitious ; with a few plain 
Directions for the Prevention and Cure of Dyspe; 
Printed for William Sams, Royal Sbacripon Library, 
opposite St. James's P. 
npletion of Madame de Genlis’s Memoirs. 
This i . oa lished, embellished with a Portraitof the Author 
in her younger ‘Days, price 16s. and in French, 14s. 
EMOIRS of the COUNTESS de:GEN- |< 
LIS. Vols.7 and 8. Being the conclusion of this inte- 
resting Work 
Printed for Henry Colburn, removed to 8, New Burlington 
Street. 
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0' Pliny, Junior. 
¥, post 8vo. 9s. 6d 6 Plants, 3 vols... ‘0 16 
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IN THE PRESS. . 
Rrra 
HE "MON THLY REVIEW for ‘for FEBRU- 


ARY, being No. II. of the New Series. 


Contents :—1. M‘Culloch on Political Economy—2. C' itable’s 
Miscellany, vol. 1, consisti: Captain Hall's Vo; to the 
Eastern Seas, including an Account a vena be, Lrg 


with iy 2 pa, St. helena.—g. The Three 

by Miss Lee.—4. Moss's Manval of Classical at Bibttopeays ale oa aoe 

Friendship’ 's Offering, and. Janas.—é. meres — 
7. Memoirs of the Margravine of Ans 

“hitrew by Allan Cunningham.—9. ‘T’ Naval sal Seeaeh 4 

10. Cradock’s Memoirs. —Together with short Notices of several 

Works recently published. 

London: Printed for Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 5, Waterloo 

Place, Pall-Mall. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. boatds, 
HE REBEL; a TALE. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. boards, 


ETTERS on the CHURCH, by an Epis- 
. Poitted tor Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








price 124. Proofs and Etchings, on India paper, 20¢. To be 
Complete nas Par 
.. The Life and Adventures of John Bundle, 
By Thomas Amory, t. A new Edition, revised and 
ected from the Author's own Copy. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 


“10, 10. Zouch's Life of Tzaak Walton, ill 
wih 28 foolscap bro. R Walco, gery 


In 8vo. price 5s. 
HOUGHTS on the ADVANCEMENT 
of FoABeMrcAL EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 
London : Printed for Baldwin, Cradock and Joy. 





[s,s RELIGION 6 tee 
Printed for Joka Taylor: Waterloo Place, Pal Mall.” 





No. XXVJI.—Price 5s. 
UCKINGHAM’s ORIENTAL HERALD 
will be published on the Ist of February. 
This work contains Original Essays antl Reviews on all the 
popular topics of the day, in addition a the latest, fullest, and 
most accurate I t and Af- 
fairs of the British Posseusions in the fan. 





Published by , Orrees Brown, and Green, Lon- 
don; and Archibal Constable ‘and Co. Edinburgh. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 
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. A. SCRIPPS, at the UrreRaRY OszEree 

oprrce: Low (Breter Changes) Stragd ; and 7, Movitoa 
Street, Oxford Street ; sold hy J. Cl , 28, Reyal Bx 
chunge ; E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, te Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh ; W. R. hun; Glasgow ; ~ Cumming, Dublin. 





J. MOYES, Temple Printing Office, Bouverie Street. 
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